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‘THE ANTIQUITIES OF OLYMPIA IN THE 
MUSEUM AT BERLIN. 


a peregrine with the many displays of works of human 
art which riveted the attention of the public last summer, upon 
both sides of the Atlantic, there was opened in Berlin on the 27th of 
August, in the rotunda of the old Museum, an exhibition which, 
in its exterior, issmall and unpretending. Here there is to be found 
no gleam of marble nor glow of color; only a row of plaster-casts—a 
small number of figures which, all in fragments,have been saved from 
the wreck of the old world,—a few isolated architectural remains, 
and several inscribed tablets. What is there here which can arrest 
the eye, or make an impression on the attention of the public, already 
sated with enjoyment? And yet the hall is ever full of attentive, 
thoughtful, observant beholders. Even the Emperor employed the 
first leisure hour after his return to Berlin in visiting this exhibition 
in company with the Empress and the Crown Prince; he felt that it 
possessed a historical significance of a peculiar sort, as an earnest of 
the results of the first great undertaking of the German Empire, in 
behalf of the investigation of the domain of Classical Antiquity. Of 
this undertaking, which the entire people has followed at every step 
with the liveliest interest, the plaster torsos, the architectural frag- 
ments, and the inscriptions now on exhibition are the first fruits. 
The first impression which the beholder of the figures, grouped in 
a circle around the Victory, receives, is one of astonishment at the 
wealth of the soil of Olympia. How was it possible in seven months 
—three of them devoted to labors of preparation—to bring forth so 
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many colossal monuments, not to mention the multitude of smaller 
fragments, the reproduction of which has not been possible ? 

A plan of the region of the excavations, drawn on a large scale, 
not only gives a vivid idea of the temple area, but represents with 
accuracy the place of discovery of each object found; while photo- 
graphic views afford a picture of the entire landscape surrounding the 
site of the ancient remains. We can even see from these photographs, 
how the earthquake’ hurled the columns to the earth toward the 
north and toward the south, so that the fragments of the columns 
lie in rows with the capital at the head of each! 

One of the most-valuable results of the excavation is that it has 
shown us sow the monuments were placed, and has furnished us 
with an example of the way in which the ancients succeeded in com- 
bining, within a limited and crowded area, the most economical use 
of the space with a dignified and befitting arrangement. Therefore, 
in the present exhibition, the entire base on which the Victory of 
Paionios stood, has been reproduced after the most careful measure- 
ments, and the statue has been placed upon it so that it may be con- 
templated as it stands in the middle of the rotunda, either from the 
floor, or from the gallery running round the base of the dome; while 
for the convenience of those who desire a nearer view, a second 
pedestal of moderate height has been constructed which brings the 
spectator on a level with the statue. This is the first time that we 
have found the work of a Master in Greek Art in its original site, and 
have been able to set it up with the spell of its original beauty un- 
broken and still bearing the inscription of its maker, and our con- 
templation of it will suggest a number of most interesting observa- 
tions. At the outset, the triangular form of the pedestal with its sharp 
corners and its abrupt rise, in successive steps, make a novel impres- 
sion. In modern times we have been accustomed to elaborately 
ornamented pedestals, and are surprised at the impression of bare- 
ness and plainness which we here receive. But we have precisely 
here an instructive example of the fact that the ancients were careful 
not to distract the attention and to withdraw the eye from the chiet 
object by pretentious decoration of the accessories. 

The figure was placed so high with a purpose. It rose above the 
walls of the temple-court, and was visible from without, the elevation 
thus corresponding to the conception of the figure as descending 


1 The overthrow of the colossal columns of the temple of Zeus at Olympia was the 
result of an earthquake. 
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through the air from the heights of Olympus. The triangular form 
of the pedestal, too, has its explanation in the conception of the 
statue. For the colossal female figure is represented in full mo- 
tion: the right foot touches with its extremity the base; while 
the left leg, of which only a fragment of the thigh is preserved, was 
thrust forward. Sweeping forward she cuts the air, even as a ship 
furrows the water with its sharp keel, while behind, her garment, 
swollen by the wind, bellies wide out below the wings, which spread 
out above on either side. The general form then of the figure is 
triangular, and the base is appropriately raised upon a triangle. 

It follows that the Niké* so stood that the point of the foot was 
directed toward the apex of the pedestal, and that the side which bore 
the inscription was not the front but the profile-side, the view from 
the side being not only the most advantageous one, but also that 
intended by the sculptor. The Niké is the pearl of the exhibition. The 
eye turns from the other objects ever back again to her; as to her beauty 
there is but one opinion, and while artists and archzologists can not 
cease discussing the correct restoration and attitude, every lover of 
the beautiful delights in. this figure so warm with life. Rarely does 
it happen that a statue, headless and armless, and with only one leg, 
makes upon all so powerful an impression, and so touches the feel- 
ings. Every one feels, even in beholding the plaster reproduction, 
that here there has been realized that victory over lifeless mat- 
ter, over the dead material, that bestowal of a soul upon what was 
mere stone, which characterize the artist of the first rank. That 
which would hardly be conceivable in bronze, has here been executed 
in stone, viz: a floating figure still poised in the air. The region of 
the air is signified by an eagle which spreads out his wings under- 
neath her foot. With the exception of one wing, the entire figure 
was hewn out of a single stone. Its mighty pinions, on fragments of 
which we can still distinctly trace the feathers, were lifted high aloft. 
Around the middle of the body passed a narrow girdle of gilded 
bronze. Below this girdle the garment swelled out in a great curve. 
The garment and the wings gave to the figure a counterpoise back- 
ward, thus counterbalancing the tendency in the opposite direction 
of the forward inclining attitude. The figure thus gains, such is its 
equipoise, notwithstanding its rapid movement, a statuesque calm. 
The garment as well as the naked portions are treated with perfect 
mastery. One seems to feel the motion, to detect the rushing of the 
wind. She comes from aloft, as appears from the curves of the gar- 
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ment, concave from below ; she brings to the Hellenes assembled in 
Olympia the tidings of Victory. Her virgin figure rising high in the 
air declares to all the people that the fairest of all things for which 
an Hellenic heart could yearn is theirs. She is the joy of the victor, 
she comes straight from Zeus, from the lord of Olympus, and hence 
bears the name of the Olympic Victory.’ 

Besides this statue, which in beauty is as yet and perhaps will 
remain the queen, other sculptures are also exposed, which, like the 
Niké, stood as votive offerings in the Altis. First comes the solemn 
figure of a matronlike goddess standing motionless and clothed ina 
long garment falling to her feet in perpendicular folds. This, on 
account of its resemblance to the famous Vesta Giustiniani, has re- 
ceived for the present the name of Vesta. Her position was near the 
wall of the Altis; the execution was in the serious style of a temple- 
statue. The height of the torso is 1.80 M.; the right arm was 
wrought from a separate piece of marble, and inserted at the shoulder. 
She may have belonged to the same group of votive offerings with a 
male torso, which has been set up by her side. 

This torso, with a breadth of shoulder of .g3 M., is a naked trunk 
of the highest beauty and energy, and shows the ideal treatment 
which characterizes the sculptured representations of gods. The head 
was sharply inclined to the left ; upon the left arm lies a fragment of 
a garment. There are also two torsos of clothed statues, raised in 
honor of particular individuals, and belonging to the Roman period. 

The other statues, we believe, may be properly assigned to the 
temple itself, and we have placed them for this reason in a semi-cir- 
cular group of which we can at least identify the figures at either end. 
This identification is an important step towards the restoration of the 
west pediment. It is the result of studies made at Berlin; for it is 
naturally easier to experiment with the reproductions in plaster, than 
with the original fragments in marble. Having once succeeded in 
establishing that two fragments of a male figure certainly belonged 
together, there was gradually formed the figure, complete even to 
the extremities, of a river god which, stretched out at easy length and 
supported on its left arm, must have turned its head toward the 
center of the pediment. This filled out the left corner of the pedi- 
ment, and since, on comparison with the reclining torso in the right 
corner, it is clearly seen to be the older and the more dignified, there 
can be no question that it represents the river Alpheios. Hence there 
is revealed with certainty the following result : Pausanias, in his de- 


1 Nixy 'OAbprrioc, 
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scription of the pediment uses the words right and left from the 
standpoint of the beholder, as I had already assumed in my essay 
on Olympia.’ 

In these two corner-figures of the pediment we discover an unmis- 
takable analogy with those of the west pediment of the Parthenon, 
and we see that the Athenian river gods served as models for these ; 
thus an important fact for the history of Greek art is clearly estab- 
lished. For whereas doubts have recently been expressed, and by 
eminent scholars, as to whether Paionios could properly be regarded 
as a pupil of Pheidias, the close relation of the two to each other can 
no longer be regarded as a question. 

Paionios has represented the Alpheios, as Pheidias had done the 
Kephissos, with the feet in the corner of the pediment, the head 
toward the center; yet he has not shown himself a simple imitator. 
He has represented the Alpheios stretched out more at his ease, 
because more space was at his command, and the pediment of the 
temple of Olympia offers us this great advantage that we can com- 
pare the two river-gods each with the other, and recognize at once 
their similarity and their difference. We identify the Kladeos as the 
younger, from his lying upon his belly stretched out in a less digni- 
fied attitude, while supported by his arms he gazes on the scene 
which is in progress in the center. Both figures are so disposed that 
the lower side of the body is turned toward the beholder; both are 
elaborated with greater care than most of the other sculptures ; and 
they form collectively an important addition to the ancient repre- 
sentations which we possess of river-gods, and which we have known 
hitherto chiefly from coins of the Roman epoch. 

The relative situations which the two figures occupy in the pedi- 
ment, correspond to the geographical position of the two streams ; 
for the Alpheios borders the temple area on the south, while the Kla- 
deos comes from the north. Since the identification of the two river- 
gods, the figure which had been successively christened as the Kla- 
deos and the Alpheios hasagain become nameless. It is the figure of 
an old man in a sitting posture. He supported his left arm upon his 
bent knee, and leaned his cheek thoughtfully upon his hand. Where 
this figure belonged is now utterly uncertain, and it is even main- 
tained, not without ground, that it had no place within the temple 
pediment. It seems impossible to locate it in the series of figures 
described by Pausanias. It is neither a hero, nor an attendant busied 


1 Olympia, ein Vortrag im Wissenchaftlichen Vereine zu Berlin gehalten, von Ernst 
Curtius. Berlin: 1852. ; 
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with the horses of Pelops. The treatment too of the flesh, which is 
fat and spongy, betrays less skill than appears in the handling of the 
anatomy. The head, also, though expressive, has an effeminate 
character ; and shows as little of the ideal stamp as the body; it even 
betrays a decidedly individual expression. The thick mustache forms 
a rope-like mass and depended evidently for its effect on color; the 
locks of hair on the contrary, betray, by the minute care of their ex- 
ecution, a studied archaism. 

In the west pediment are two figures not as yet identified, both 
male figures, and both belonging to the suite of Pelops,—for both be- 
long to the left side of the pediment, that which is turned toward the 
Alpheios. One isa youth in a crouching posture, who supports him- 
self on his right arm, while the other is occupied with the toes of his 
foot, the very picture of thoughtless idleness, and represented with 
the greatest truth to nature. Probably he sat beneath the horse, 
and served to fill out the unoccupied space. The figure is well 
preserved even to the head, and likewise the chariot driver, a man 
in a kneeling posture—his legs wrapped in a garment. The left 
thigh was ina perpendicular position; of the extended arm, the hand 
which held the reins is preserved. 

If we add to these two figures a third much mutilated, represent- 
ing a man in sitting posture, which forms the link between them and 
the Alpheios; and then the standing figure of the hero, who, with 
haughty ease and self-possession leans his arm upon his side, we 
shall actually be able to establish, after a fashion, a connection between 
the figures of the left or southern side of the east pediment, from the 
river-god in the corner to the figure of Zeus in the center. We must 
however, supply in thought the horses, for their weighty bodies have 
suffered most in the fall of the temple, so that only the most insig- 
nificant fragments have thus far come to light. This standing figure, 
just referred to, distinguished alike by manly pride and noble 
physique, can scarcely be other than Pelops. Only he could have 
stood on the right hand of Zeus, and next him Hippodameia, who, 
as his future wife, was given a place by his side. Thus the issue of 
the fabled contest was prophetically indicated: and hence Pelops 
stood on that side of the pediment in which the Alpheios lay, for the 
Alpheios was the chief river of the land which had been assigned to 
him by the gods as his domain. 

We may await with confidence success in peopling more com- 
pletely the thus far untenanted spaces of the east pediment, for no 
reason can exist why the figures of that side, on which we have 
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as yet only discovered the Alpheios, should have been wholly 
destroyed. 

Finally, we consider two fragments of the metopes, which were 
originally placed on the narrow side of the temple within the outer 
row of columns. The first is a very unpretending fragment, of which 
nothing more is preserved than the great jar, in which Eurystheus 
has hidden himself; and the foot of Herakles, who holds the boar 
above his head. It is interesting to see that this scene which we 
knew from archaic painted vases, was also represented in temple 
sculpture. The other metope is, on account of its admirable preser- 
vation, the choicest object in the entire collection; it is the most 
important specimen of that period of sculpture which culminated 
before the time of Pheidias; it shows us, moreover, a mythical series 
of events which has never yet come before our eyes in an antique 
relief. 

Herakles has come to King Atlas to win the apples of the Hes- 
perides. Atlas has promised to bring them if Herakles would bear, 
in his absence, the burden of the heavens. He is just returning, the 

_ apples in his hand, while he who had assumed his duty, with bowed 
head, sustains on a cushion the heavy load. Herakles is lovingly 
assisted by an Hesperide, who stands behind him, and with her left 
hand would help him bear the burden, while in her right hand, which 
hangs by her side, she holds a twig. The scene is one of wondrous 
grace, although in it the limitations of the older school of art are 
easily discernible. The figures stand quietly side by side in parallel 
lines, without that dramatic rapport which should unite them in one 
group. The naked forms, however, are admirably executed; the 
heads are noble and dignified ; the characters well expressed in the 
countenances. One sees Herakles wearying under his burden, Atlas 
advancing in royal dignity, and the maiden, in modest grace, lending 
her aid—the last a picture of the most charming naiveté. This relief 
becomes from this time a most important object for the history of 
Classic Art, for it affords the opportunity of studying, from a well- 
preserved sculpture, the art of the Peloponnesus as it was in the 
generation next preceding Pheidias. We may mention, finally, as a 
sample of a later period of art in Olympia, the torso of a well- 
executed clothed statue. This was the portrait statue of a Roman, 
and the head, as was common in the Roman period, was removable. 

On a table by themselves are the plaster casts of the more im- 
portant stones containing inscriptions, with small fragments of 
ancient sculptures and a few bronze figures. The inscriptions thus 
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far discovered have a peculiar interest. First, the dedication of the 
Niké of Paionios as the tithe of the spoils “from the enemies.” 
The name of the enemies is not mentioned, and hence it has been 
believed, as Pausanias was told, that those Lakedemonians were 
meant who were taken captive at Sphakteria. Beneath the dedica- 
tion stands the name of Paionios, who is mentioned again in the 
second line as the master who had carried off the prize as the sculptor 
of the pediment. 

The four lines of this inscription offer so much that is new that 
scholars will find in them ground for discussion for years. Was the 
last mentioned line, one may ask, Paionios’s naive self-praise, or was 
it rather a later addition by some of his pupils, desirous to increase 
the fame of their master? A second stone gives us the name of the 
sculptor Argeiadas, the son of Ageladas, an Argive artist. He then 
must have worked in company with Pheidias, Polykleitos, and Myron 
in the studio of his famous father. Thus the pedigrees of the Greek 
sculptors become more complete. 

A round base bears the verses with which the Lakedemonians, 
at the beginning of the third Messenian war, dedicated a colossal 
statue of Zeus to the god. Pausanias read these same verses 1,700 
years ago, and we may now revise and correct his copy (or the copy 
of his copyists) after the original. 

Another inscription, without a letter wanting, pictures to us, in 
two distiches, the life of an Arkadian, Praxiteles by name, who had 
won money and honor in the service of the tyrants of Sicily, and 
now, in his native land, rears to the goddess of victory a memorial 
of his grateful recognition. Finally, there has been preserved, as if 
by a wonder, in perfect condition, a bronze tablet, 0.53 M. long, and 
0.23 M. broad, ornamented with a gable end and two pilasters. In 
the pediment stand the arms of the island of Tenedos, below follows, 
in forty lines, the inscription. 

This concerns Damokrates, a citizen of Tenedos, the son of 
Agetos, who, for his services to Olympia, was rewarded with certain 
privileges. This inscription dates from the time of Alexander; but 
is written in the dialect of Elis. We have before us then an illustra- 
tion, and one altogether new, of the persistence with. which the 
Hellenes held to their native dialects, and possess a document, in- 
valuable for linguists, in the dialect of Elis. 

In conclusion, let a word be spoken as to the results as regards the 
history of architecture. The clearing of the temple area has revealed 
that the ground plan of the temple admits of restoration with perfect 
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certainty. The location of each of the columns is distinctly recog- 
nizable, not only in the outside rows, but also within the temple. 

Three steps, each .50 M. high, conduct to the Pronaos or eastern 
vestibule. The floor of this vestibule was covered with an ancient 
mosaic, laid on in two successive layers—below a Greek mosaic of 
concrete, above a Roman mosaic composed of fragments of colored 
marble. The Naos, or temple proper, was divided by two rows of 
columns into three aisles. Between the columns, the traces of the 
stone screens can be recognized which united them together, two and 
two. At the end of the cella the place can be distinctly identified 
where the colossal statue of Zeus stood. This had its place in no 
special chapel or shrine, but simply a little in front of the rear wall of 
the cella, and on this wall the pilasters corresponding to the pillars are 
still visible. The interior rows of columns supported a gallery, and the 
stairs which led aloft to this, were not, as had been supposed, at the end 
of the cella near the statue, but at its beginning, to the right and left 
of the entrance, on the partition wall separating the Pronaos from the 
cella. An interesting inquiry arises as we approach the east front. 
There exists here a structure which forms a terrace before the middle 
of the temple at the height of the second step. On this terrace there 
can be recognized the traces of an oblong base approached by steps. 
This was perhaps an altar. Further investigations will show whether 
this irregular construction, extending further to the south than to the 
north, was really an altar-terrace, and whether it was contempo- 
raneous with the temple in its erection. 

This is a very important question for an intelligent judgment of 
other similar structures. According to the theory of Carl Bétticher, 
which has found general acceptance, the temple of Zeus, like the 
Parthenon, belonged to that class of sacred buildings which were not 
intended for altar-worship, but only for the celebration of festivals 
and the safe custody of treasure. In the case of Olympia, we know 
that the worship of Zeus there, was no idol worship. Hence the 
great altar, the holiest spot in all Olympia, did not stand before the 
temple. There was no need, as was necessary in idol-worship, that 
the gaze of the worshiper in the act of sacrifice should fall upon the 
holy statue. The altar had a position anda signification wholly inde- 
pendent, for it belonged to the invisible god. It is, however, entirely 
possible, that in later times an altar terrace may have been erected 
before the temple, with the view of rendering to the colossus erected 
by Pheidias a yet higher honor. In any case, it is a matter of great 
importance to investigate more thoroughly this construction, in order 
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to learn at what period the terrace before the east fagade was built, 
when it was enlarged, and what purpose it served. 

The operations appointed to begin at the end of September will 
be of a three-fold nature. First,’ the ditch before the east side of 
the temple will be widened until it touches the wall surrounding the 
Altis, in order to bring to light whatever works of art lie hidden in 
the earth on the east side of the temple. 

Then a clearing will be made on the west end of the temple, in 
search of the remains of the west pediment, which Alkamenes adorned 
with his representation of the Lapithai, and the combat of the Cen- 
taurs. Closely connected with this excavation is the demolition of 
a wall .40 M. in thickness, and wholly composed of ancient fragments, 
which extends toward the south from the south-west angle of the 
temple. Next, the north side of the temple will be approached, and 
at the point immediately opposite the Sanctuary of Peiops, where, 
according to Pausanias’s description, there was an especially rich 
display of statues. 

Last of all, it is the purpose to extend a ditch from the west side 
of the temple, through the spot occupied by the Byzantine chapel, 
to the river Kladeos. We may safely assume that this chapel 
occupies the site of an ancient shrine, and its demolition will cer- 
tainly yield us information respecting the medieval history of this 
locality, while it will also disclose the western confines of the temple, 
and involve the advantage of affording a passage by which the work- 
men can carry the earth toward the Kladeos, instead of being re- 
stricted, as they have been hitherto, to the Alpheios side, thus af- 
fording them at once greater freedom of space, and preventing them 
from standing in each other’s way. 

Such, in essentials, is the programme for the second period of 
labor, which is to begin on the 23d of September. We do not need 
to sink a shaft here and there, nor to experiment, in order to obtain 
success, but we shall be able to pursue the undertaking which has 
been begun, methodically to its close. We can also push it more 
rapidly, for there is no doubt that the German Parliament will supply 
the means for carrying forward an enterprise which was begun amid 
the hearty sympathy of the entire German people. The Greek gov- 
ernment has promised to complete, before autumn, the road-way 
from Pyrgos to Olympia. This will enable us much more easily to 


1 See the map of the Plain of Olympia accompanying Prof. Curtius’s article in the Znéer- 
national Review for November, 1875. 
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employ horses and carts, by the aid of which we hope to hasten the 
work. 

As to the style and artistic value of the individual fragments thus 
far discovered, opinions may indeed differ, but no one can doubt 
the signal significance of the excavation with respect to history, 
epigraphics, linguistic study, architecture, and the archeology of 
art; and if ina period of seven months, of which nearly the half 
was occupied in arranging the plan of operations, training the labor- 
ers, and other preliminary matters, so much has been gained as is 
now on exhibition in the rotunda of the museum at Berlin, we may 
certainly anticipate the results of the second campaign with cheer- 
ful confidence. 





THE DANGERS OF MANHOOD. 


YOuTH! whose ingenuous spirit, just and kind, 
Looks from that gentle eye, that open brow, 

Wilt thou be ever thus in heart and mind, 
As guileless and as merciful as now? 

Behold this streamlet, whose sweet waters wind 
Among green knolls unbroken by the plough, 

Where wild flowers woo the bee, and wild birds find 
Safe nests and secret in the cedar bough. 

This stream must reach the sea and then no more 
Its purity and peaceful mood will keep, 

But change to bitter brine and madly roar 
Among the breakers there and toss and leap, 

And dash the helpless bark against the shore, 
And whelm the drowning seamen in the deep. 











THE PARIS SALON OF 1876. 


I, 


T is an idea often entertained by men of the world, historians, 

philosophers, and artists, that a republican form of government 

is little adapted to the development of the fine arts; and in spite of 

the differences which separate modern from ancient republics, the 

champions of this idea allege as a decisive proof that the great cen- 

turies both of Athens and Florence only began when liberty expired 
in the golden chains of Pericles and the Medici. 

In France, perhaps more than anywhere else, this theory finds 
credit ; the past of the nation having always been monarchical, the 
transformations which took place in the history of national art are 
designated by the names of kings: the time of Francis the First, 
Henry II., Louis XIV. Now that the Empire has disappeared, the 
problem of the art destiny of France is once more discussed with 
some degree of anxiety. Did Napoleon III. extinguish in his fall, 
along with the splendor of the Court and the fétes at the Hotel de 
Ville and Tuileries, the real lustre which the fine arts shed upon his 
reign? No. His painters, sculptors, and architects did not follow 
‘ him into exile, and did not die with him. Moreover, for some time 
past the great variety of attempts had created an inextricable con- 
fusion in art. The mind was embarrassed by the countless indi- 
vidual efforts in all directions, among the known and the unknown, 
the remembrances of the past, the wants of the present, the aspira- 
tions towards the future. To-day the strife seems to have been a 
passionate and ardent preparation for a new kind of art, nearly 
realized, and by which France under a republic appears destined to 
gain fresh credit. 

The critics have been unanimous in declaring that the Salon of 
1876 was one of the best in recent years. Not only did it contain 
some masterpieces, with other excellent works, but it was possible to 
discover, under numerous currents, a sort of calm depth and unity 
produced by the reconciliation of doctrines which, hitherto, had 
divided the school. We never saw previously so much respect for 
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truth combined with so much love of nature; such a desire to impart 
nobleness to the subject by the choice of effect ; such thoughtfulness 
about color: all the ripe qualities harmonizing in the production of 
an art master of itself, of a substantial and skillful execution. And, 
if the result appears to allow fewer distinct individualities, if the 
summits of art seem lowered, it is because the general average is so 
much higher than it used to be. 

After the terrible disasters of the war of 1870, France takes her 
revenge by the pacific success of this remarkable exhibition. The 
great historian Mommsen may have been too ready, after Sedan, to 
announce the intellectual and artistic catastrophe of France. The 
present French government, aware of the suspicions of artists and 
dilettanti, does everything in its power to inspire confidence. With 
an overburdened budget, it has rebuilt what was burnt in Paris by 
the communists; it decorates our monuments, commissions paint- 
ings, buys statues, and wishes to increase by 80,000 francs the sum 
devoted to purchase the works of sculptors. And as regards the 
exhibition of 1878, nothing is to be spared to make it a marvel sur- 
passing its predecessors and difficult to excel in future. If these 
efforts were attended with success, if, as may be hoped, a new and 
brilliant period were to open to French art, if this art prepared by a 
monarchy were to bloom during a republic, would not such an event 
give the lie to the doctrine which maintains that art can only be 
developed under servitude ? 


II. 


It is a fact generally acknowledged that the Parisians put in their 
houses, furniture, and dress, a degree of exquisite research, a charm- 
ing refinement, which have won for them the ruling of fashion ; but 
the royalty of fashion in France has to submit to a higher power, as 
mysterious as the Fates of antiquity; fashion must submit to taste. 

Evidently the French people, so witty and restless, with such a 
bent for arguing, somewhat d/as¢, and very sarcastic, are fond of criti- 
cising art; but does it follow that they are artists? ... They un- 
doubtedly take the greatest interest in art, as was proved by their 
thronging the vast galleries in the Palais de I’Industrie, day after 
day, to the very last hour allowed them. In spite of the all but un- 
endurable heat, they would see the pictures, water-colors, statues, 
and engravings, and every one judged, admired, and criticised with 
a degree of interest perhaps more noisy than enlightened, but at 
any rate genuine. 
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General attention was often attracted by works of inferior quality, 
before which connoisseurs passed indifferent and unheeding. If the 
number of spectators before a picture were an indication of its merits, 
Mr. Firmin-Girard’s would certainly have been the masterpiece of 
the Salon. It was not given to everybody to come near it, and for 
those unprovided with an extra dose of patience, it was often hopeless 
to make the attempt. The painter represented a well-known flower- 
market in Paris, with ladies, flower girls, children and boys; but all 
these varieties of the human flora look poor enough when compared 
to the pyrotechnics of nosegays. Each flower was painted to the last 
degree of perfection, with its real color and the exact number of its 
petals, and would have been invaluable in a book of botany; each 
figure had been carefully studied from the model, down to the most 
insignificant detail in the dress; it would have been a marvel ina 
tailor’s or dress-maker’s shop-window. There is in this canvas a 
degree of truth as admirable as it is out of place, and the effect pro- 
duced is that of a mosaic. The absence of atmosphere allows of no 
reflection, and of no perceptible distance or separation between figures 
and objects. This kind of painting, without distances, very clever 
and thinly laid on the surface was likely to please a superficial and 
easily interested people, fond of careless and curious speculations, but 
quite as easily repelled by what is profound. 

M. Leo Hermann was also very lucky in the choice of his subject, 
and a small crowd was constantly amused by the frank and commu- 
nicative gayety ofhis picture. Two priests have been dining together ; 
they are at dessert, the time is come for confidential talk, for stories. 
The last told must have been exquisite in its way, for the listener is 
convulsed with wild irresistible laughter. He can not resist it any 
more, he abandons himself to the delicious agonies of uncontrollable 
mirth. The other looks on with indescribable mischievousness ; like a 
first rate fencer, he calculates the effect of his pass; it struck home, 
and the accuracy of it is clearly depicted in the amused countenance 
of the story-teller. 

There were few water-colors in the Salon. One of them, however, 
by M. Gustave Moreau will give us the opportunity of speaking about 
this strange painter, a dreamer living in a separate world, a visionary 
laboring to record his visions. His reputation began with a truly 
archaic picture, in which the eyes of GEdipus fixed and scrutinized 
those of the Sphinx with thrilling intensity. Those who did not see 
it will never realize how all the soul, all the life, may be condensed into 
alook. Although it was clearly a search after the zaz/, it was the 
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work of an over-refined intelligence. The first step indicated the fu- 
ture evolution of the painter. His hatred of the common-place has 
thrown him into phantasmagoria. The great success of his CEdipus 
has inspired him forever with the love of enigmas. At first his crea- 
tions belonged to this world, and were only remarkable for some 
curious peculiarities of style; now his actors live altogether in an 
imaginary state far from the remotest limits of ideal art. 

One of his oil-pictures exhibited this year, represents Herodias 
dancing to obtain the head of John the Baptist ; his water-color is the 
bloody epilogue of the sacred drama. The executioner. has come 
back; he holds in his hand his naked, blood-stained sword, while the 
martyr’s head appears to Herodias in a flaming glory. Such a sub- 
ject might have tempted Rembrandt, and it is easy to imagine how 
he would first have placed his figures firmly upon the ground. Sa- 
lomé would have been only a vulgar woman, the swordsman an 
Amsterdam porter; but the glory shedding a miraculous light around 
the head of St. John would have illumined the scene as with super- 
natural rays. The avenging flames after dazzling and blinding Sa- 
lomé, would have expired in heavy and terrible shadows at the 
extremities of the picture. Rembrandt would have excited terror, 
M. Moreau excites only curiosity and surprise. Nobody in the pic- 
ture lives, neither Herodias nor the executioner. Are the palace and 
the luxury of its architecture, the splendors of jeweled costumes, 
lighted by sun or moon? . . . The color sparkles and glitters, 
the light plays and scatters thousands of little prisms as on the backs 
of certain insects, or on the wings of some tropical birds. The exe- 
cution passes from heavy loadings to the lightest rubbings in; the 
reds turn to yellows, the blues to greens. The artist appears to have 
purposely determined to disturb our eyes and our mind. It is im- 
possible to convey an adequate perception of this varying and glitter- 
ing painting, so much labored and yet dead. It might perhaps be 
imagined by supposing that a painter, instead of taking his studies 
from nature, had dressed up some lay-figures according to his chosen 
subject, and placed them appropriately on the stage of a theatre 
whose scenery he had himself prepared, and that he had painted the 
whole under a contradictory light of variegated fire-works. 

The antagonistic doctrines, which so long divided the French 
school, seem to be reconciled. The partisans of drawing no longer 
seek for their models in that world of Plato, more philosophic than 
plastic, where pure beauty consists in contours undefiled by human 
flesh and color; however idealized their attempt may be, they never 
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go beyond the limits in which forms preserve their color and solidity. 
On the other hand, the colorists have sought more carefully the 
truth and charm of line, and try now to reach the domain of elevated 
ideas, from which their rivals had the pretension to exclude them. 
Nowadays no painter pursues the isolated study of color or design ; 
those who draw or paint badly are those who can not draw or paint 
better: it is no longer a system but a proof of artistic impotence. 

It is no mystery that M. Geréme is not a colorist, and yet in a 
subject taken from the East, and representing some women bathing, 
there is in the middle of the bath-room a small kiosk, whose archi- 
tecture, marbles, and tiles produce a harmony of color which is both 
charming and true. We see that he has sought after color passion- 
ately, and very frequently we are tempted to say to him: “ That’s 
it! that’s right!” And if suddenly his coloring becomes impure 
and false, we still know that the artist has done his best, and it may 
be said, to paraphrase Byron’s line about Wisdom, that he loves 
Color better than Color loves him. 


III. 


All painters of high endowment agree on this point: that the aim 
of painting is not so much the exact rendering of the outward aspect 
of things as the power to express what may be hidden within them. 
Still, a certain number of artists attempt only the faithful imitation 
of natural objects, based upon nothing more than a delicate percep- 
tion of the eye, and dexterity of handling. France has recently lost, 
in F. Millet, one of the last and greatest of these pantheists. M. 
Hanoteau is one of those who maintain the tradition in its purity 
and uphold the worship of nature. All his pictures are painted not 
far from his house, in the open air. His large landscape of this 
year, /’Eau qui rit, is touching in its sincerity. It is admirably firm 
and vigorous, and yet we experience a sort of regret to see the 
artist sacrificing himself so entirely to nature; we seek him in his 
work, and when we are unable to find him, it is as if there were a 
certain shallowness in the picture. It is much that he should have 
seen nature so well, but it would be infinitely more interesting to 
know how he loved her; his hand has been obedient, dexterous, and 
faithful, but did his heart beat ? 

The individuality of the Greek sculptors was in the same manner 
effaced by the immutability of consecrated types, and the imperious 
desire which makes us seek the artist in his works, is one of the most 
remarkable differences between the antique and the modern spirit. 
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Such painters as M. Hanoteau are exceptions in the contemporary 
school of painting. How different from him is another landscapist, 
M. Pelouse! He exhibited this year a picture in which nature had 
been closely studied, but had also undergone a transformation! The 
mind had thought before its model, and the hand gave the transla- 
tion. Every visitor stopped before M. Pelouse’s landscape. 

On the horizon, a wood thinned by the woodcutters, stripped of 
its leaves in autumn; the light decreases and sinister shadows fall 
here and there, while the depths begin to burn under the fiery 
purple of the setting sun. In front, among the fallen leaves and 
dried ferns, a miserable woodcutter is peeling an oak, indifferent to 
the splendors of that nature which scorches him in summer, starves 
him in winter, and in all seasons chastises him. It would be worth 
while to stop for a moment his rude work, and to ask whether his 
blows do not sound more melancholy in this deep silence, and if he 
does not feel saddened in treading the fallen leaves, or moved by the 
magnificent solemnity of the sunset. It is probable that such a scene 
would produce in him none of these effects, and that he would even 
remain completely insensible to the painful contrast of a sky opening 
all its treasures before his poverty, as if to insult his sufferings: the 
great irony so deeply felt, so splendidly rendered, by the painter. 

M. Pelouse’s picture marks the transformation of the school which 
now takes nature for a basis, and tries at the same time to ennoble it 
by style. This reconciliation of style with nature has taken place 
about in the same manner as that of color and design: “ High Art”. 
has come nearer to nature while the naturalists were studying style. 
It is a fact that there are now fewer categories than formerly, even 
the frontiers which used to separate so completely figure painting 
from landscape and still life do not appear to be very efficacious ; 
artists easily pass from one kind of subject to another. So M. Vol- 
lon, well known for his masterly treatment of fish and the harmonies 
of color which he produces with kettles and copper pans has painted 
an excellent picture, called Une Pécheuse. 

This robust young woman walking along the beach, beaten by 
the wind, expresses weil in her rude grace, the energy, anger and 
smiles of the sea. Every limb is exposed to the wind; the arms, 
legs and even the face are weather-beaten, but the healthy fresh tints, 
visible through the ignoble holes of the ragged dress, are as resplend- 
ent as jewels in a half opened casket. M. Vollon, in this circum- 
stance, did not hesitate to go out of his way to take a subject which 
tempted him. 
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A brilliant and elegant painter, a picturesque and distinguished 
writer, as well as a refined mind in love with beautiful forms, beauti- 
ful colors and beautiful style, M. E. Fromentin, has given some 
excellent reasons for this eclecticism of our artists, in a book recently 
published, and which nearly opened for him the doors of the 
Academy.’ 


“ L’histoire confine au genre qui iuiméme confine au paysage, et méme a la nature 
morte. Beaucoup de frontiéres ont disparu. Que de rapprochements le pittoresque 
n’a-t-il pas opéré? Moins de raideur d'un cété, plus d’audace de l'autre, des modes 
nouvelles, des toiles moins vastes, le besoin de plaire et de se plaire, la vie de la 
campagne qui ouvre bien des yeux, tout cela a mélé les genres, transformé les 
méthodes.. On ne saurait dire 4 quel point le grand jour des champs entrant dans 
les ateliers les plus austéres y a produit de conversions et de confusion.” 


Yes, it is in the open air, before the greatness of nature and ina 
common admiration for the Creator admired in his works, that artists 
have forgotten their old quarrels, and have been reconciled, and now 
if a philosophical definition of the French school were wanted, it 
might be said, either that it is a tender naturalism unwilling to gain 
truth at the cost of sentiment and style; or a spiritualism unwilling 
to have style at the sacrifice of character and truth. 

After observing how the difficulty has been got over in landscape, 
it is interesting to know how it was solved for history. In the pic- 
ture by M. J. P. Laurens, the scene is simple and dramatic. After 
the death of the Empress Isabella, Francis Borgia was charged by 
Charles V. to bring back the body to Granada. The ceremony is 
over; the coffin has been opened for Francis Borgia to identify the 
corpse of his sovereign. ‘“ Alas! alas! she lies there, the beauty so 
much admired, adored and envied; so full of power but yesterday !” 
It is possible to imagine how M. Ingres would have treated the same 
subject ; what science he would have applied to it, in what noble lines 
he would have expressed it, and in what false coloring it would have 
been washed and weakened. It may also be surmised how the color 
of M. Delacroix would have participated in the drama; by what 
sinister lightnings the corpse would have been illuminated ; in what 
lugubrious shadows the bystanders would have been wrapped. As to 
M. J. P. Laurens, he knows that nature, in general, remains insensible 
to our sufferings, and accordingly, he has sought his effect in a more 
familiar sentiment, more frequently felt, perhaps more ordinary, but 
surely more poignant. 

1 Les Maitres d’Autrefois, by E. Fromentin. We much regret that this distinguished 
artist and writer died in the month of August, 1876, 
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M. J. P. Laurens has given us the scene as most likely it took 
place, under the quiet light of a chapel in the cathedral, among the 
common surroundings of existence which sometimes penetrate the 
deepest sorrows with the sharpness of steel. Francis Borgia is stand- 
ing bare-headed, near the open coffin; he is dressed in black ; silent, 
and contemplates the dead Empress with a look full of inexpressible 
pain. Isabella is splendidly attired ; the dead face, more green than 
white, offers the sad spectacle of human nothingness on this magnifi- 
cent pillow, on a bed of gold, silk, and velvet. All austerity is on the 
side of the living, all mundane splendor with the dead; it is solely 
by this contrast that the artist has dramatized his subject, that he 
has ennobled it and filled it with an intense emotion without any 
sacrifice of truth. 


IV. 


Any one who had not followed the history of French art for the 
last ten years, would certainly be disconcerted in finding such a 
quantity of new names and recent reputations. All those who had 
filled the first half of this century with the fame of their works and 
the noise of their strife are dead; the last representatives of that 
epoch, Barye and Corot, are gone, closely followed by Pils, Millet, 
and Carpeaux. Others were represented in the Salon by works of 
inferior quality, in which they are not always easily recognizable. 
Baudry, Cabanel, Frangais, Daubigny, exhibited pictures sufficiently 
respectable for others, but unworthy of their talent and reputation. 

It is, therefore, a new generation which claims our notice, and 
not only have the names changed, but taste also. In the Salon 
there were fewer animal, historical, and military paintings, and more 
landscapes and genre pictures than in previous years. Venice con- 
tinued to exercise upon painters the fascination of her somewhat 
faded charms, but the battalion of Orientalists was strangely dimin- 
ished. M. Fromentin himself, generally so poetical and brilliant, no 
longer seemed to see the East on the bright side ; his shadows were 
heavy and cold, and his Nile had the solidity of earth. M. Paul 
Leroi, aware of M. Fromentin’s talents, both as a painter and writer, 
suggests that he may have mistaken his brush for his pen, and dipped 
it into his inkstand. 

It has always been my belief that the distant travels of paint- 
ers corresponded to the disease of an epoch both dull and d/asée ; 
if the painters come back, so much the better, it is a sign of 
cure. They have lately discovered that there exist in France, about 
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them, a thousand subjects daily seen but unappreciated, which 
only required artistic treatment to become works of art. It is in 
this spirit that M. Luigi Loir has painted one of the most ordinary 
places in Paris, da Porte des Ternes, with a dexterity of handling, a 
knowledge of color, and a degree of sentiment which make it an 
excellent picture. Where is the Parisian who does not immediately 
recognize the grey sky, the crossing-sweepers, the cabs, the loungers, 
and who does not fancy that he can smell the characteristic odor, 
called “‘l’odeur de Paris ?” 

Battle painters have also undergone a transformation; they hide 
the battle itself, and only show some episode of it; in war they care 
only to see what is really noble or sad: the love of country, pity, 
duty, etc. The Franco-German war has most certainly something 
to do with this result ; many artists fought then, and Henri Régnault 
was killed; thence arose grave thoughts, still more deepened by 
the pains of wounded patriotism. To-day, Germany, in her pic- 
tures, exults over her cannons, while France gives the moral and 
philosophical impression; but the luminous smoke of past victories, 
together with fits of national pride, had to vanish before we could 
see the swollen eyes, the mothers’ mourning, the newly-dug graves. 
The history of French art before and after the war would be an 
interesting undertaking. Considered in its most immediate results, 
it has certainly disencumbered our exhibitions of the enormous 
battle-pieces which used to cover their walls, to the increase of im- 
perial glory. The common people were extremely fond of that kind 
of painting, in which they found movement, action, and the wildest 
passions let loose, in an atmosphere of smoke and blood. In the 
picture exhibited this year by M. Protais, the battle is not on the 
canvas, but rages all around it. A few soldiers guard the flag; they 
closely surround it, and are ready to die in its defense. The most 
manly resolution is depicted in their countenances ; the eyes sparkle, 
the nostrils quiver, the muscles are contracted—still, they are calm. 
But this heroic immobility is full of pent-up ardor and intrepidity. 
Even the low key in which the picture has been pitched heightens 
its value, and turns into a quality an habitual defect of the artist, 
who is more dreamy than noisy. The obscure devotion of these 
soldiers is only paid by the austere and intimate satisfaction resulting 
from the fulfillment of duty. This dull atmosphere surrounds them 
as they will fall, quietly, without éclat, unknown, sublime. Our 
admiration embraces them together—as they will be buried. 

M. Detaille has also taken good care not to represent a battle. 
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A cavalry skirmish has been fought in a village where a battalion of 
chasseurs-a-pied comes to reconnoitre the place. The vanguard is 
already in the principal street of the village; further back the main 
body issues by three different openings. Some dead men and horses, 
a few wounded soldiers, are clear indications of severe fighting. The 
officer questions a peasant: “Ou est l’ennemi?’’ All eyes ardently 
follow the gesture which is an answer. 

The scene is full of ingenious details which make it as clear as 
could a written explanation. Emotion, terror, impatience, are finely 
analyzed by an acted commentary. Two boys trembling with fear, 
but more curious than frightened, glide along the walls; a soldier 
turns his head back to look at a dead uhlan, with the practical phi- 
losophy of a man who has seen worse things. A few impatient sol- 
diers arm their guns, their officer controls them with a sign, while 
behind him a new recruit bends immoderately forward, opening his 
big round eyes in expectation. The public appreciates this kind of 
art, so ingenious and intelligible that it may be read like a book. 
The cultivated appreciate its delicate rendering of sentiments ; artists 
admire the firmness and frankness of the brush, and the superior 
knowledge required to put in their proper place the different plans 
of perspective on a blank road, in a misty atmosphere, without any 
striking contrast of light and shade, and merely by the quality of 
local color. There were a great many difficulties purposely brought 
together in this picture by M. Detaille, and he has conquered them 
completely. 


V. 


The absence of shade, the pre-occupation of modeling objects in 
full light, is one of the great problems which now occupy the French 
school. It is merely a reaction against the dark painters formerly 
so much admired and imitated. Rembrandt, Tintoret, Velasquez, 
had accustomed the eyes to the obscurity of their subterranean 
world, illumined by occasional lightning. Our painters, now that 
they study nature seriously, have fallen in love with sunlight ; they 
are dazzled by its brilliancy, by its thousand reflections, and when 
they go out of its splendid presence, their eyes are still so full of it 
that shadow seems to them nothing but mere blackness. 

There is no better proof of the coéxistence of conventionalism 
with art than the revolutions brought about by generations alter- 
nately appreciating light pictures and dark ones. These revolutions 
in taste ought to be a warning to critics who judge by inflexible and 
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invariable laws, and to whom masterpieces may be opposed as a 
refutation of their rules. 

It may be said that Henri Régnault has had the greatest influ- 
ence in this Aight revolution of painting. Light was the dream and 
torment of all his life. Who knows what might have been the end 
of the feverish, mad strife which he kept up so long against it, scan- 
dalizing some, frightening others, admired by many? The Prussian 
ball which struck him on the forehead made the curtain fall when 
interest was at its highest, when the ebullition of youth was being 
appeased by the maturity of the mind and the firmness of the hand. 
French patriotism has lifted him from where he fell; and for the 
sake of his glorious death, has held him famous before his time ; it 
has called “‘ master” the young hero who, in spite of some splendid 
paintings bearing signs of early maturity, was still an adventurous 
and brilliant scout, without any recognized rank in the army of art. 
In several of his pictures he had not shrunk from choosing the full 
light of day, without any of the massive shadows which give life and 
relief by opposition. In the portrait of la Comtesse de Barck, in 
Salomé, in the Execution au Maroc, it is a battle of lights, and mod- 
eling is obtained exclusively by gradation of local color. Such is 
the problem, contestible as to prudence, and of extraordinary diffi- 
culty in practice, that so many painters try to solve after him; and 
they will attempt it until the tired public reminds them somewhat 
tartly that it prefers complete pictures to exhibitions of technical 
skill. 

Some artists have caught from Henri Régnault his ardent love 
of color, his capricious execution, and his exaggerated passion for 
_ theatrical gettings up, the result of his travels in Spain and Morocco. 
His wisest imitators, without renouncing the help afforded by great 
masses of shadow, have contrived to lighten the general tonality of 
their pictures, and they have succeeded, with a more elaborate study 
of color, and by what has so happily been called the relationship of 
tone (da parenté du ton), through all the incidents of light and shade. 
In that respect, Henri Régnault’s influence has, indirectly, been 
salutary; the French school has acquired great frankness, together 
with extreme certainty of handling, by being compelled to express 
itself without reticence ; we have never seen the qualities which may 
be acquired, that is, those of eye and hand, carried further. 

Critics have recognized in M. Benjamin Constant the visible 
inspiration of his master, and in M. Clairin, his friend and disciple. 
M. Clairin has exhibited a picture which is described, to our great 
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surprise, as a portrait. This painter can not bear conventionalities, 
and does not submit to them; his success this year was due, ina 
great measure, to the surprise and curiosity which he had excited 
with Mlle. Sarah Bernhardt’s portrait. 

Mlle, Sarah Bernhardt is a charming actress, by nature elegant, 
ardent, and original; she puts in all her parts her feverish and start- 
ling grace, her sad smiles, and poetical sorrows; her voice like a 
golden bell, rings out the cadence of French verses. It is only just 
that her talent, her managers, and the public, should have made her 
rich, but it was a strange idea to appear in the Salon with her fur- 
niture as she appears with her wreaths after the play. In the midst 
of this artistic furniture, carefully arranged like a family before a 
photographer, Mlle. Sarah Bernhardt is stretched on a sofa, in an 
immensely long white dress, around which the red velvet, alternately 
lighted and subdued, sparkles in a series of little explosions not 
unlike platoon fire. Is it a woman or an apparition? Two large 
and strange eyes fixed on vacant space are the only definite feature 
in an ideal face, scarcely modeled. The body is lost in the long and 
narrow dress whose thin outline betrays in the original a certain 
poverty of form. “Ou il n’y a rien le diable lui-méme perd ses 
droits!”’ exclaimed the witty and ever charming caricaturist Cham, 
before this portrait. 

The worst of it is that such portraits are becoming the fashion. 
M. Parrot has also exhibited a lady lying down, and we have another 
in the act of descending the stairs. It appears that now women are 
not endowed with the degree of strength or patience required to sit 
to their painters, they find it more comfortable to lie down; and if 
it really becomes the fashion, what critic will possess sufficient influ- 
ence to stop the current? It is at any rate a matter for surprise to 
find that Mlle. Sarah Bernhardt who shows such good taste as an 
actress should be wanting in tact as a woman. How did she come to 
choose for her presence in a public and official salon, in the Salon, a 
posture allowed only in the most private family circle? It has 
always been the privilege of pretty, spoilt women to indulge in their 
fancies; this is an excuse for M. Clairin; but artists have also a right 
not to paint their portraits. 

Mlle. Sarah Bernhardt was not sufficiently satisfied with having 
one portrait in the Salon, but offered herself to our admiring gaze in 
different attitudes, standing and lying down, full face, and in profile ; 
she has even sent an important marble group: Apres la tempéte. 
Happy woman! she is an actress, a sculptor, a model at the same 
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time. A newspaper well known for its wit and satire, /e Figaro, has 
expressed its wonder at Mlle. Sarah Bernhardt’s many achievements. 
That she should find time to carve in a year a marble group that 
many artists, less occupied, could not have done in less than twice 
the same space of time, and that besides spending her nights at the 
theatre, her days in rehearsals and in sittings to painters, is really 
marvelous, but who does not know the mysterious power of beauty ? 
The young actress has victoriously proved in a letter that the famous 
group had been entirely carved by her own hand. We must hasten 
to say that it is not its sole merit. 


VI. 


The works of M. de Nittis are full of interest for whoever cares to 
ascertain what may be the consequences of a principle carried to its 
extreme limit with the strictness of a philosophical abstraction. His 
little pictures are shining and glassy, and the objects represented in 
them as bathed in light, lose their most natural and most necessary 
shadows. . La route de Castellamare, painted according to this method, 
may excite our wonder but not our admiration. The. composition 
is very simple. In a plain, flat as a mirror, and scorched by the sun, 
a dusty road stretches into the far distance. On the foreground are 
some peasants and stone-breakers, whose metallic flesh-tints shine 
like melted bronze. They seem to be talking together, in reality 
they are only useful for throwing back the flat distance in order to 
get the horizon in its proper place. It is a truthful representation 
—but is it apicture? The art of painting is not adapted to the 
rendering of all subjects in a degree equally happy. M. de Nittis is 
a kind of Paganini who is over-fond of interpreting the great masters 
on one string only. He may thus obtain a certain number of ad- 
mirers, but the real dilettanti will scarcely be thankful to him for 
having deprived an art of some of its means of expression, and for 
throwing away in overcoming difficulties of his own creation, an 
amount of talent and time which would be better applied to the study 
of sentiment, character and effect. 

M. de Nittis is only thirty years old, and he has already got ad- 
mirers, imitators and followers ; his talent has been tried in different 
kinds of art and in several countries: Italy, France, England. Be- 
sides his excessively light pictures, he paints the elegance, the hidden 
seduction, the ignored poetry of modern every-day life. His picture 
La Place des Pyramides a Paris, which he painted in a cab (to secure 
for himself the privacy of the studio in the midst of a crowded pub- 
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lic thoroughfare), belongs to his second manner. But although he 
lives in Paris, M. de Nittis is an Italian by birth, and sighs after the 
Neapolitan campagna, where he wandered in liberty and dreamed the 
first dreams of his youth. He is called back by a sort of mysterious 
and invincible power, to the painting of the dusty white roads which 
seem to inflame his imagination after having burned his feet. By 
depriving himself of the help of shade, he is not unlike a man who, 
having cut down his first trees, would find some compensation for the 
want of fruit in the fire which he got from the trunks. Most likely 
posterity will consider M. de Nittislike an adventurous comet, thrown 
accidentally within the orbit of known constellations, and then gone 
without leaving any sign of its passage. 

After M. de Nittis, who is a lover of light, we shall speak of M. 
Munkacsy, who is a lover of darkness; in so doing we shall imitate 
nature, who so judiciously, always places shade near light. M. Mun- 
kacsy used to have passion for shade, without chiaroscuro and without 
reflections, but this year he may be congratulated on having lightened 
the habitual shadows of his backgrounds. The gentleman dressed in 
grey and seated on the corner of a table with the ease and familiarity 
of home-life, in a studio full of precious furniture and rare dzbelots, is 
the painter himself, M. Munkacsy. There is a landscape on the easel 
and the artist was at work upon it when a sudden difficulty arose. 
He called in his wife, and now she sits before it, grave as a judge; 
her pretty and serious profile detached with infinite softness from the 
austere background. Both are looking attentively. Her blue dress 
sheds over the disorder of the studio a ray of luminous grace. By 
the size of the canvas, and the robust quality of handling, M. Mun- 
kacsy's picture was one of the masterpieces in the Salon. It was 
impossible not to admire both the solidity and transparence of its 
shadows, the brightness of its lights, the subdued harmonies of its 
background. The color laid thick without exaggeration shone dis- 
creetly and received from some artists the epithet of extrémement 
savoureuse ; high praise in the fashionable art-language of the present 
day. The spectator distinguishes from a distance, among all the 
other pictures this warm, rich, seductive piece of painting. As he 
approaches, the interest increases, but the picture compels attention 
from far and near. The grey coat of the painter, the blue dress of 
his wife are executed with such masterly handling in brushwork that 
a few strokes indicate the direction and character of the folds. The 
well-selected varieties of hues are marvels of clever observation, 
especially with regard to the incidence of light. It is possible that 
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this work may owe the calm, which is its principal attraction, to this 
simplification of method ; something, too, may be due to the air of 
domestic happiness which pervades it. At all events, M. Munkacsy 
has not at all times been so fortunate in the choice of his tints and 
transparence of his shadows. 


VII. 


The number of classical pictures has been steadily decreasing for 
some years past, and the public do not seem to regret them much. 
The official jury is nevertheless under a sort of moral obligation to 
show favor to the representatives of a dying art which is still con- 
sidered by many, rightly or wrongly, as the highest manifestation of 
zsthetics. A medal was given to M. Sylvestre in very much the 
same spirit as a wreath is laid upon a tomb. 

Le Prix du Salon is a new prize, instituted by a decree of May 16, 
1874; it is awarded by the jury to a painter under thirty-two years 
of age, who must afterwards live in Rome during three years, and 
who receives an annual pension of four thousand francs. 

M. Sylvestre had exhibited last year a Mort de Sénéque, which 
attracted a great deal of attention and criticism. The picture which 
this year has won for him the Prix du Salon represents Locusta try- 
ing in the presence of Nero the poison intended for Britannicus. I 
am not one of those who reproach M. Sylvestre for having the poison 
tried upon a slave, when Suetonius says that the first victims were a 
he-goat and a pig. Art, whose mission it is to resuscitate the great 
characteristics of history, ought to have a certain amount of liberty 
in the treatment of details. I grant also that M. Sylvestre may be 
excused for having made Nero look older than he really was (eighteen 
at the death of Britannicus), in order to represent the typical Nero 
of statues and medals. In a.corner of the picture an empty cup has 
been thrown down; the slave is writhing on the marble floor in the 
last convulsion of death; on the other side Locusta and Nero are 
tragically seated, side by side. The experiment has been made, and 
Locusta, with her elbow supported on the emperor's knee, silently 
seeks to read in his eyes if he is satisfied. M. Bergerat, in / Offciel, 
criticised the familiarity of the attitude; he, no doubt, forgot that 
Nero was a bad author, a bad actor, a Bohemian who at night, under 
a disguise, frequented places of ill-fame; “‘ between artists” he might 
allow such familiarities. I only reproach M. Sylvestre with having 
painted Nero's hair black when it was fair (sufflavo capillo), and to 
have strained the dramatic character of the composition to some- 
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thing theatrical and almost horrible in the desperate convulsion of 
the slave. M. Sylvestre might also have chosen for this slave a type 
of some nationality : a Spaniard, a German, the Gaulish gladiator of 
the Capitol, or one of the Dacian prisoners, whose irregular and ex- 
pressive features have been so frequently reproduced by antique 
sculptors after the victories of Trajan. 

The drama is acted in one of the halls of the emperor’s palace, 
whose ruins still tower above Rome from the height of the Palatine 
hill; these dark vaults are full of undivulged mysteries, and we 
shudder at the thought of their secrets. After visiting what remains 
of these splendors, it is easier to understand the marbles, columns, 
and mosaics which enrich the sinister laboratory of Nero. It is to be 
regretted that the execution is dry and sooty, and that there is so 
much black in the shadows. An eminent critic, well-known for his 
brilliant contributions to the Gazette des Beaux-Arts, M. Paul Mantz, 
fears, with some reason, that this manner of painting, which recalls 
the practice of the Bolognese school, may share its fate: the com- 
plete disappearance of half-tints and transparency in a dead and 
almost uniform blackness. There is, too, something fantastical, un- 
suited to the gravity of historical painting, in this way of obtaining 
strength, not by quality of tone, but by intensity of shade. These 
outbreaks of false energy, which are neither sustained by the solidity 
of the work beneath, nor by the quality of the light, upset the equi- 
librium of the whole picture. It is at once obtrusive and dull, 
agitated and yet cold, staring yet feebly lighted. To the credit of 
the artist let us acknowledge that the figures, and especially that of 
the slave, are the best things in the picture; as to the architecture, 
marbles, and floors, they are painted with a dggree of scrupulous 
timidity which destroys all atmosphere and reminds one of mosaic. 
To M. Sylvestre might justly be applied the witty criticism made by 
E. Delacroix about one of M. Ingres’ pictures: “Il y a un pavé de 
mosaiques d'une exactitude 4 désespérer un professeur de perspec- 
tive. Du premier plan au dernier, il y a peint mille petits losanges 
d’une exactitude rigoureuse quant a la fuite des lignes. Qa reluit 
comme un miroir, on s’y regarderait pour se faire la barbe. Avec 
tant soit peu de vraie couleur, son pavé fuirait et n’aurait pas bésoin 
de ce millier de petites lignes.” 

In a book recently published in Germany, a Prussian author has 
been sufficiently impartial to acknowledge that, taking everything 
into account, there were some good things in Paris which even Berlin 
might imitate. Among other matters, he compares the extreme 
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mildness of French criticism, the light and brilliant weapons which 
rather adorn than arm it, the pretty flower-throwing slings of our 
Parisian Davids to the terrible and gigantic clubs of the modern 
Goliaths from beyond the Rhine. One is struck by the justness of 
the observation, in noticing how the French press, although pointing 
out the defects in M. Sylvestre’s picture, has readily recognized its 
qualities and promises. 


VIII. 


It is with universal admiration, enthusiasm and pride that public 
opinion has hailed La Charité by M. Paul Dubois as the masterpiece 
of the exhibition of sculpture, and the honor of contemporary French 
art. 

I know not whether works of genius possess a mysterious radiancy 
which makes one aware of their presence; but as soon as we went 
among the statues, we were drawn by an inexplicable attraction 
towards this admirable Charity, who by a movement of most loving 
tenderness, presses in her arms the two children laid on her lap. 

M. Paul Dubois has won two medals in the same exhibition: as 
painter a first medal for a picture charming in its familiarity and 
exquisite in modeling ; the portraits of his two children ; as sculptor 
la médaille d'honneur for a work of absolute beauty, unanimously 
recognized as such alike by artists, amateurs, and the general public; 
a work in the presence of which we feel the thrill said by Diderot 
to indicate masterpieces. Antique art has never produced any- 
thing more tender, and we think with M. About that the art of 
the Renaissance has never been calmer, nobler, more beautifully 
chaste. 

M. Cherbuliez, in the Revue des Deux Mondes, says that a Berlin 
critic, having remarked the superiority of French sculptors, the ele- 
vation of their ideas and style, had made this observation: “ In 
France, painters and sculptors do not seem to belong to the same 
nation.” The reason for this superiority may be found in the fact 
that sculptors do not depend upon the public for the sale of their 
works ; the State only purchases them occasionally. Poverty, like 
antique Fate, weighs upon them, and sometimes even upon the most 
celebrated. When they are poor, failure brings to them certain dis- 
tress, while success does not always lead them to fortune. A sculp- 
tor requires more than talent, he requires firmness of character and 
abnegation. 

A commission, whose President was M. Guillaume of the Institute, 
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has awarded the prize of Florence’ to M. Albert Lefeubvre. L’Ado- 
lescence is a sort of troubled, unripe work, but original and impressive. 
The young sculptor will be enabled to go and study art at its source, 
in its powerful naiveté, on the land where it first grew and became 
great, while his official friends will contemplate the same art, trans- 
planted to Rome, in its definite and supreme form. 

If this important question were to be decided by this year’s experi- 
ence of the Salon, “1’Art ” would be right, for it is evidently Florence 
rather than Rome which may claim M. Paul Dubois; not that he is 
necessarily an archaic artist or the imitator of a school, but because 
the natural turn of his mind and the force of his genius lead him 
there, and if he must remind us of some masters, it will be of the early 
French painters at the end of the fifteenth century who, brought into 
contact with the Italian Renaissance, modified their national art 
without sacrificing its simplicity. 

It is the second time that M. Paul Dubois has won the medal of 
honor, and few works have been made more generally known by 
plaster and bronze reductions than his Chanteur Florentin, to which 
he first owed this signal distinction. 

M. Paul Dubois is fifty-two years old; he is an excellent painter 
and sculptor, a good musician and a lawyer;* very learned, very 
industrious, extremely modest, universally esteemed and loved, he 
has known how to secure for himself, in the midst of a noisy city, and 
with an extensive reputation, a calm and studious retreat. His time 
is divided between his art and his family. One of the ancients said of 
an orator that he was an honest man who had a capacity for speaking, 
and Paul Dubois tempts us to apply a similar definition to himself. 
He is an honest man who is able to carve a statue; and so noble is 
his laborious career that it may be considered the highest example 
of an artist’s life among living and working contemporaries. 

When it was first proposed to raise by subscription a monument 
to the French general Lamoriciére, and after deciding that it would 
be placed as a companion to the famous monument of Frangois II., 
duc de Bretagne, in the cathedral of Nantes, all eyes were immedi- 
ately turned towards M. Paul Dubois. We do not know the whole 
composition; we only know that the angles will be occupied by four 
symbolical statues, seated. We saw but two of these statues in the 
Salon, and only in plaster. They are both admirable, although dif- 
ferent in their style of beauty; they were both created by the same 


1 Founded by the new art journal 7A77. 
® His legal studies were carried so far that he took the degree of Docteur en droit. 
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genius, and it would be rash to try to establish degrees of excellence 
between them ; they must be united in our admiration as they were 
united in the recompense awarded by the jury. What may be said 
with truth is, that the Génie militaire is more concentrated, more 
manly, while /a Charité comes from a more tender inspiration, and 
possesses the power of communicating emotion; perhaps it is the 
reason which made it more generally popular. Courage must be 
calm and grave, Charity is itself moved, and stirs the heart of others. 

La Charité is about life-size; she is seated, with two babes on her 
lap. The feet are close together, and the knees are somewhat apart, 
so as to form for the children in the depression of the dress a soft 
and warm nest, encircled by the lovely curve of the arms in the ten- 
derest embrace. One of the babes sucks greedily; the other is 
already satisfied, and sleeps, smiling. Who could describe the love 
in the mother’s eyes ; her attitude enraptured and yet calm, anxious 
and yet sedate ? 

On all sides the lines are pure, and the harmony of the move- 
ments seems to have been ruled by divine music, as the Greeks said. 
She is young but slightly faded, robust but already fatigued ; she is 
handsome, but hers is the rustic beauty tried by work and sun. She 
is a woman of the people, poor, and the more moving on that 
account. Charity must exhaust herself by giving away her milk, her 
blood, her life. On her head a handkerchief, on her limbs a peasant’s 
dress, half unfastened; simple to a degree, marvelously beautiful. 
The details are those of common life, and yet the most skillful are 
abashed by the nobleness and grandeur of the effect. The wonder is 
increased by the art displayed in the hiding of all visible effort, and 
critical analysis fails to detect the causes of that hidden grace which 
wins upon us subtly and surely. 

A few ample and necessary folds suffice to explain the attitude, 
while the uniformity of the dress contrasts happily with the life 
visible in the breast, neck, arms, and naked feet; in the exquisite 
chubby roundness of the two babes, particularly the one who has 
sucked himself to sleep, and whose fat little limbs are slightly rolled 
up, and his curly head thrown back. 

Such is this work, ineffably simple, conceived and executed with 
an extreme power of concentrated will, and carried straight to the 
point aimed at by the artist. There is not a useless feature in it, 
not one dint of the chisel, which is not convergent to the idea he 
meant to express. He wished to glorify the plebeian woman, and 
he has shown her not only in her most august function, that of 
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maternity, but in a sort of ennobled maternity, for I suppose that 
one of the babes is an orphan. 

To understand the mastery of the artist, it is necessary to appre- 
ciate the suppleness with which the statue is made to fit the monu- 
ment and to suit the architectural lines; even the feet, so firmly 
placed on the plinth, the body so well adapted to the angle without 
jutting out, contribute to the impression of deep peace, of sweet and 
sad sentiment produced by the sight of human miseries pitied and 
consoled. Others have shaken from their feet the heaviness of our 
common soil, and in their flight have come nearer to the inaccessi- 
ble; but matter has never been made to speak in terms more human. 

It is from the same source of earthly inspiration, but ennobled by 
high sentiments, that M. Paul Dubois has drawn the Courage miii- 
taire. The young and somewhat disdainful soldier, whose head is 
turned aside, and whose proud look is fixed on the crowd, is one of 
those whom the law brings by thousands, every year, under our 
flags. By what subtle transformation has the artist drawn this 
superb type from a vulgar conscript ? Great artists alone would be 
able to explain it, were it not even for them the mysterious power 
called “ grace” in religion, and in the arts a “gift.” I think, how- 
ever, that there is a great deal of emotion in this statue, apparently 
so calm; and perhaps the magic of the artist may partly consist in 
the warmth and generosity of his heart. 

One of the hands rests upon a sword, the other firmly set on the 
knee and slightly clenched, reveals a secret impatience ; he is neither 
haughty nor aggressive, but he waits and hopes. I have already 
spoken of the influence of the late war upon French art, and it seems 
to me that the artist’s thoughts were of his invaded and mutilated 
country, of Paris bombarded, of the never-to-be-forgotten sorrows 
of that terrible epoch, when he made this soldier so young and 
already so grave. Unconsciously perhaps, he realized the personifi- 
cation of the young army upon which the past weighs so painfully, 
but for which the future is open. He has saddened his soldier with 
his own regrets, and animated him with his own hopes. 

The body is slender, and nervous with the mixture of force and 
agility that the ancients gave to their representations of Mercury ; 
but the muscles, the tendons, all the characteristics of active life, are 
more conspicuous, as is generally the case in plebeian races where 
the constant activity of labor hardens the external markings of the 
muscles. For head-dress, a helmet with a chimera; a simple leathern 
justaucorps, admirably sculptural, completes this heroic costume, 
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which leaves bare the neck, arms, and legs. This arrangement of 
costume is so picturesque, so well adapted to the subject, that one 
does not think of regretting that the artist should have sacrificed to 
fancy in a work so expressly modern. 


IX. 


Modern architects seem disdainful of the present, careless about 
the future, but they understand how to turn the past to the best 
account. The Salon was extremely poor in architectural projects, 
but M. Albert Thomas had exhibited a remarkable restoration of the 
Temple of Apollo at Didyme (Asia Minor), where the excavations 
were undertaken at the cost of MM. E. and G. de Rothschild.’ 

If architecture does not attract much attention from the public, 
it is not the same with etching, since, thanks to the intelligent initia- 
tion of some English and French critics, this forgotten art has come 
again into fashion; they have pointed out that this powerful and 
versatile process can give an intensity of shade and an energy of 
light which it would be useless to seek in any other black-and-white 
art ; and now it is extensively used to illustrate books and artistic 
reviews, and in the reproduction of pictures. 

The French etchers are extremely skillful, but they have diverted 
etching from its natural liberty, originality, and spontaneity, quali- 
ties which had particularly charmed the eloquent voices who, in 
France as in England, had reéstablished its glory and brought about 
its renaissance. The dearest aim of that resurrection was to make 
the needle, what it used to be in the hands of Rembrandt, a marvel- 
ous pencil, embodying in thousands of copies all the inventions of 
the mind, all the dreams and fancies of imagination. But this expect- 
ation has not been realized: engravers have now taken up the 
etching-needle, and only see in ita kind of more supple and more 
personal burin. This explains how the best etchings in the Salon 
were all reproductions of pictures. 

Once this regret expressed, it is impossible not to admire the 
extreme skill displayed by engravers in their rivalry with painting. 
Among so many excellent artists, M. Flameng certainly occupies the 
first rank. He has engraved Rembrandt's Ronde de nuit and Les 
Syndics with marked individuality, but at the same time with 
such intelligent respect for the originals that these etchings might 


1 We also noticed several of the careful restorations of historical monuments with which 
the ingenious talent and patience of our architects have made us familiar. 
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. remain in future as the definite translation of the great painter of 
Amsterdam. 

It would be unfair not to mention M. Waltner’s interesting 
attempt in Régnault’s portrait of the Countess de Barck. This plate, 
etched for “ Z’Art,” and offered as a premium to its subscribers, is 
of extraordinary dimensions, and the success of the artist in such an 
undertaking is a matter of wonder to all who are aware how much 
the material difficulties of etching are multiplied by increase of size. 
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PROFESSOR HUXLEY IN NEW YORK. 


EW YORK has enjoyed the great privilege of hearing an 
exposition of that new philosophy which is to revolutionize 
all our ideas, not only of the material world but of our own social 
and religious relations, from the lips of one of its great apostles, and 
one whose powers of illustration and persuasion are of the highest 
order. This advantage has also, to a certain extent, been diffused 
over the whole continent by the report of the lectures in the 7rzbune 
and its extra. The event is certainly one of some significance and 
deserving of notice. But the report of the lectures is scarcely a 
subject for severe criticism. We can scarcely hold the lecturer 
responsible for the precise terms of his reporter, which, however 
accurate in their general effect, can not give all the nicer shades of 
meaning, any more than the wood-cut illustrations can be supposed 
to delineate the anatomical niceties of the structures which they 
represent ;' nor can it be supposed that the space of three hours, . 
less the preliminary explanations necessary to a popular audience, 
could enable any speaker to do justice to a theme so far-reaching 
and complicated. We shall, therefore, be obliged to refer rather to 
the general tenor of the argument of the lecturer than to the 
ipsissima verba of the report. 

Narrow though the space allowed by three lectures confessedly 
is, a reader familiar with the subject is struck at first sight with what 
the lecturer left unsaid. He restricts himself to what may be called 
the historical evidence in favor of the evolution of animals; and 
even of this he omits the consideration of the earlier and later 
periods—the evolution of the first living beings from dead matter, 
and the culmination of the whole in the descent of men from apes. 
It is thus a history wanting its earlier stages and not brought down 
to date. 

The first of these topics is dismissed with the remark that in, pass- 
ing backward in time, we should, in accordance with the hypothesis 


* The first lecture we now have, revised by the author, in the Popular Science 
Monthly for November, 1876, 
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of evolution, find animal life becoming “simpler and simpler, until 
finally we should arrive at that gelatinous mass which, so far as our 
present knowledge goes, is the common foundation of all life. The 
tendency of science is to justify the speculation that that also could 
be traced further back, perhaps to the general nebulous origin of 
matter,” and of these two sentences the last is omitted in the 
revised report.’ We need not here notice the inaccurate expres- 
sion “ gelatinous,” applied to the earliest living protoplasm, nor the 
assumption implied in the expression, “common foundation of life.”’ 
But is it true that the tendency of science or of cur present knowl- 
edge is in the direction indicated? Is it not rather true that the 
recent tendency of science, as represented not by hypothetical 
generalities but by the hard facts of the most advanced investiga- 
tions, has been to render any such origin of life more doubtful than 
before? The author of these lectures has, it is true, affirmed, in his 
celebrated essay on the “ Physical Basis of Life,” that living matter 
may originate in the spontaneous combination of the elements of 
carbonic acid, water and ammonia, in the same manner that water 
may originate from the combination of oxygen and hydrogen. 
But, since the publication of that essay, chemistry has utterly 
repudiated the analogy of the two cases. The combination of oxygen 
and hydrogen to form water takes place when a flame or an electric 
spark is applied to a mixture of the two gases; but no such method 
is known to be effectual in the production of even dead albumen, 
not to speak of living protoplasm. Chemists have produced by 
synthesis very many compounds, ordinarily classed as organic, but 
they have not yet succeeded with any of the organizable bodies of 
the albuminous series, and if they could, it would still remain uncer- 
tain whether the bodies so produced could spontaneously assume 
the phenomena of life. As yet, living albumen or protoplasm is 
known to be formed only by the agency of pre-existing protoplasm. 
Thus that clever comparison of vitality with an imagined “ aquosity ” 
in water, turns out to be a mere play upon words, bringing us no 
nearer to the origin of life than before. True, it has been intro- 
duced even into text-books of physics and physiology, and has been 
stated as a dogma by evolutionists; but like other unproved and 
perhaps unprovable dogmas, its adherents had better content them- 
selves with quietly taking it for granted rather than bringing it for- 
ward into discussion. That “ judicious silence” which has been con- 


* Popular Science Monthly, November, 1876, p. 47. 
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sidered one of the first virtues of certain theological disputants is 
perhaps of value also to evolutionists. 

But if chemistry does not favor the doctrine of the spontaneous 
origin of life from dead matter, neither does physiology. The 
hypothesis of spontaneous generation, always more than doubtful, 
has lately received what seems to be its death-blow from the beau- 
tiful experiments of Tyndall, preceded and followed as they have 
been by the admirable microscopical researches of Dallinger and 
Drysdale on the life-histories of the monads. These new facts 
render it more certain than ever that we know of no way in which 
the humblest forms of life can originate except in previous germs, 
and they more than ever illustrate the continuous unchanged repro- 
duction of these forms, according to their species. Some new light 
will require to be cast upon this subject before it can be truly 
affirmed that the progress of science tends to render at all probable 
the origination of life from that which does not possess it. 

-In like manner, the ape-origin and automatic nature of man, so 
boldly affirmed by Darwin and Haeckel, and by Huxley himself in 
his lectures to working-men and in his address at Belfast, does not’ 
appear in any explicit form in the New York lectures. The descent 
of man, and his somewhat self-contradictory position as a “ conscious 
automaton,” are, no doubt, necessary consequences of the belief in 
evolution, but may on this occasion have been wisely kept in the 
background. Huxley himself has elsewhere well said that a regard 
for truth should cause us to maintain whatever we have reason to 
believe as fact, irrespective of its logical consequences. Still, the 
common sense or stupidity of mankind insists that if the logical 
consequences be absurd or incredible, there must be something 
wrong with the supposed facts. Now we find that the evolution of 
man from lower animals carries with it some very serious conse- 
quences. Man is a mere automaton; all his notions of virtue, vice, 
responsibility, and immortality are mere delusions ; life is merely a 
struggle for existence in which the weakest must go to the wall, 
and the strongest, after vexing themselves in vain, must be resolved 
into carbonic acid, water and ammonia. But this miserable automa- 
ton seems still to have enough of the divinity in him to object to 
his fate, and will persist in believing that he is made in the image 
and shadow of God, and is capable of some higher destiny than the 
brutes over whom he rules. Thus average humanity revolts against 
these doctrines, and despite one of the most vigorous propagandisms 
the world has ever seen, they have recoiled from mankind like 
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billows from a rock, so that one finds the descent of man from apes 
treated rather as a byword and a joke than received as one of the 
serious realities of science. 

Further, Haeckel admits that the link to connect man with the 
apes is unknown. Mivart, another evolutionist, holds that the 
affinities of man are not with one existing ape but with many, and 
consequently the origin of the whole must be pushed very far back 
in geological time. Wallace, an authority second only to Darwin, 
on these grounds, as well as on account of the high cerebral 
development and progress in art of the earliest known men, 
maintains’ that either the origin of men from apes must be carried 
back to a time when there is no geological probability of the 
existence either of men or apes, or we must suppose that our 
species originated in some rapid and mysterious way, and that “its 
origin is due to distinct and higher agencies” than those to which 
evolutionists attribute the origin of the lower animals. In these 
circumstances it may be affirmed that in so far as scientific and 
historical evidence is concerned, the hypothesis of evolution has 
altogether broken down in its attempt to account for the introduc- 
tion of man. 

These are substantial reasons why the great English biologist 
found it expedient in his New York lectures to divest evolution of 
its beginning and its end, and to direct attention only to a portion 
of its historical evidence. It is plain, however, that if we have 
doubts as to the possibility of living matter being produced spon- 
taneously from that which has not life, and if we are skeptical as to 
the production of the last term in that continuous series which has 
led from monads to man, we can scarcely be orthodox evolutionists, 
even though we should be willing to profess our faith in the 
genealogy of the horse as set forth in these lectures. Still, even 
this modicum of faith is something gained; and if our horses can 
be made daily to trot out before us their descent from Orohippus, 
we may by and by be induced to admit a similar origin for their 
grooms and their riders. 

Let us now consider the manner in which the lecturer deals with 
that portion of the subject to which he has thought proper to 
restrict himself, and which, for the reasons above stated, he had a 
good right to regard as the most clear and convincing in its 
evidence. 


Address to the Biological Section of the British Association, 1876, 
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Taking his stand on the present uniformity of nature, which all 
reasonable men believe in, he refers to three hypotheses by which 
the origin of this order may be accounted for. These are (1) that 
the present order of nature is eternal; (2) that it arose at some 
definite portion of past time by creation or intervention from with- 
out; (3) that it proceeded by a natural process from an antecedent 
order, and this from a previous order, and so on. He says, in the 
revised report of the first lecture: 


“Upon the first of these the assumption is that the order of nature which now 
obtains has always obtained; in other words, that the present course of nature, the 
present order of things, has existed from all eternity. The second hypothesis is 
that the present state of things has had only a limited duration, and that at some 
period in the past the state of things which we now know (substantially, though not, 
of course, in all its details), arose and came into existence without any precedent 
similar condition from which it could have naturally proceeded. The third hypothe- 
sis also assumes that the present order of nature has had but a limited duration, but 
it supposes that the present order of things proceeded by a natural process from an 
antecedent order, and that from another antecedent order, and so on; and that on 
this hypothesis the attempt to fix any limit at which we could assign the commence- 
ment of this series of changes is given up.” 


As delivered in a popular lecture, the precise nature of these 
statements may have escaped the penetration of the audience, and 
they may have thought that three alternatives were really presented 
for their consideration. But as we quietly read the words, it 
becomes obvious that there is no such variety, and that we have 
offered to us merely a “ Hobson’s choice” very thinly disguised. The 
first and second hypotheses are stated in terms contradictory to the 
obvious facts of the case as known to science, while the third is 
stated in terms of the actual facts. We know, in short, without any 
hypothesis, that the existing state of nature did proceed from an 
antecedent one, and so on, however we may explain the process. 
The whole case is thus prejudged in the statement of it, and the 
subsequent argument, in so far as the two first hypotheses are con- 
cerned, consists merely in knocking down men of straw pre- 
viously set up for the purpose. This will become evident as we 
proceed. 

It is doubtful if the first of these alternatives has been actually 
held by any scientific man in modern times. Huxley seems to sup- 
pose ‘that Hutton and even Lyell may have held this doctrine. 
But the celebrated dictum that geology shows no trace of a begin- 
ning and no prospect of an end, does not imply the eternity of the 
universe, but only that the facts of geology do not carry us within 
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sight of either the beginning or the end. No modern geologist, 
however uniformitarian, could hold to the eternity of the present 
order of nature, in face of the obvious progress implied in the 
sequence of the formations. The only form in which it could be 
held is in that of the eternal recurrence of a series of cycles, so vast 
that the whole known history of the earth can be but one of them. 
But this would be merely the theory of evolution in another form— 
namely, that the present order proceeded from another antecedent, 
and this from another, and so on ad infinitum. Thus this 
hypothesis, discarded as untenable by the lecturer, is, when placed 
in the only aspect in which any modern man of science could hold 
it, merely an extension of that held by the lecturer himself. So 
much the worse, perhaps, for the latter; but in any case the sup- 
posed choice is a delusion. 

The second hypothesis is at this moment equally untenable by 
any man of science. No one even who takes his belief on this sub- 
ject merely from the book of Genesis as interpreted by the best 
expositors of our time, holds to any such sudden origin of things. 
Though Milton is quoted as applying this theory to the introduc- 
tion of animals, and as writing of the six days of creation as if they 
were merely natural days, this carries with it no more weight in the 
interpretation of Genesis than it does in the interpretation of the 
crust of the earth. It may be a clever feat to ignore altogether 
the testimony of revelation by stating the case as if John Milton 
had been the inventor of a cosmogony which we now know, from 
the researches of George Smith, was believed before the days of 
Abraham, and which even then was apparently not held to imply 
any sudden origin of things; but it has no serious value. Far- 
ther, it can be distinctly proved that Moses, as the editor of these 
ancient records, and our Lord, the writer of the Epistle to the He- 
brews, and Augustine, as interpreters of them, held that the crea- 
tive days were days of God and not of man; in other words, what 
Moses calls o/amim, or ages, and the Apostolic writers aiones, zons 
or time-worlds. But the lecturer attempts to deny this interpreta- 
tion, which he can not wholly ignore, by indulging in trifling mis- 
representations of the terms of the record; as, for example, refer- 
ring to the obsolete translation of the Mosaic /anninim into 
“whales,” and representing the creation of land animals as post- 
poned till the sixth day, whereas a child might see that some of 
these are stated to have been produced on the fifth. 

Farther, supposing that the sixth day of Moses covers the time 
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from the introduction of mammalsin the Eocene Tertiary up to the 
human period, and the fifth day the Palezozoic and Mesozoic 
periods of geology, which would undoubtedly be the nearest ap- 
proach to correspondence, can any one maintain that in a record 
which includes the whole physical and geological history of the 
earth in six periods, the four preceding are too much for the changes 
which occurred from the time when the earth was “formless and 
void” up to the Primordial period? Certainly neither geologists nor 
physicists can agree with the lecturer in such an objection. In 
short, the Mosaic days, under any intelligent conception of them, 
and whatever value may be attached to them as history, constitute 
but another form of the proposition that “the present order of 
nature proceeded from an antecedent one,” and so on. The differ- 
ence is that Moses declines to carry these periods back indefinitely, 
but limits them to six, behind which stand the beginning and the 
Creator. Thus the second hypothesis, if correctly stated, may 
include all that can be true in the third. 

What, then, is the special characteristic of this third hypothesis, 
in. which it may be supposed to differ from the others? It is 
expressed in the words, “proceeded by a natural process,” which 
imply that all things were developed from previous things, and this 
by powers inherent in themselves and their surroundings, as distin- 
guished from any power or influence from without, which, in the 
view of the lecturer, would be non-natural, if not supernatural. 
Thus, while mocking his audience with the semblance of a choice of 
hypotheses without the reality, and endeavoring to avoid the odium 
of a conflict with religion by substituting Milton for Moses, the lec- 
turer actually ties himself up, not merely to evolution or develop- 
ment in its general aspect, but to a monistic or materialistic form 
of it, rather than that which is theistic or even agnostic. He prob- 
ably did not intend to take this position, for he has elsewhere re- 
pudiated materialism, and probably rather holds to the agnosticism 
of Spencer. Besides, in these lectures he evidently desires to avoid 
religious polemics and to treat the question merely in its scientific 
aspects. In attempting this, however, he has unwittingly commit- 
ted himself to that form of evolution which theologically is most 
objectionable. 

It is proper to observe here that the third hypothesis itself, as 
thus defined, fails to meet the essential conditions of the case, 
because it cannot reach to the origin of matter and force. Either 
_ there was no beginning of these whatever; or in other words, their 
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operation has been eternal, according to hypothesis first, or some 
extraneous and antecedent power must have instituted them, as in 
hypothesis second. Thus, if reference is made to the absolute 
origin of the present order, hypothesis third fails, and we must fall 
back on one of the others. If, on the other hand, the lecturer 
merely refers to the historical development of the present order, 
after its primary production, it may be denied that he has any right 
to limit us to these hypotheses. The universe may have been cre- 
ated by a divine power, acting through long ages according toa 
definite plan, and applying the forces of nature in such a way as to 
introduce the different constituents of the cosmos in many distinct 
methods, which may or may not be covered by the Spencerian or 
Darwinian theory of evolution. This might no doubt be regarded 
as one form of evolution. But it would be the evolution of the 
plans of the Infinite Mind in time and space. This is not the kind 
of evolution of which the lecturer wishes to inform us. He refers 
to that which consists in the spontaneous development of organ- 
isms from one another. 

In the opening of the second lecture the auditors are compli- 
mented on their intelligence in being able to reject not only the ab- 
surd hypothesis of an eternal succession, but also that of creation, 
whether stated by John Milton, or advanced by any higher author- 
ity. They are now prepared to enter on the consideration of the 
only remaining hypothesis—that of evolution. It would seem in 
the circumstances to be superfluous to adduce any evidence of a 
theory thus shown to be the only possible one; but in deference to 
our weakness of faith, the lecturer condescends to devote two of the 
lectures to the apparently unnecessary task of developing its evi- 
dence. If we are to credit the reporter, he arranges this evidence in 
a somewhat novel manner—namely, as, first, “indifferent ;” secondly, 
“favorable ;” and, thirdly, “demonstrative.” One is at first sight 
disposed to pass over the two first kinds of evidence, as on a par 
with that of the attorney who, after giving a variety of reasons for 
the non-appearance of a witness, finally affirmed that he was dead. 
But on examining them minutely, we find a substantial reason for 
their appearance—namely, that they are really formidable objections 
to evolution, disguised as witnesses in its favor, in order that in this 
capacity they may be examined fro forma, and dismissed as untrust- 
worthy. 

The first is the remarkable fact, almost incredible in its vastness 
and inscrutable in its import, that certain forms of life have con- 
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tinued to propagate themselves unchanged throughout nearly the 
whole lapse of geological time, and have survived changes of phy- 
sical conditions so complete that one can scarcely imagine how any 
creatures could endure them. That land snails still live that lived 
before Niagara began to cut its channel, is a small matter. Marine 
creatures survive that flourished in Cretaceous seas, which flowed 
hundreds of fathoms deep, not only over the spots where the great 
capitals of Europe now stand, but over Alpine summits and Hima- 
layan table-lands. Land plants continue unchanged through all the 
mutations that have occurred since the Eocene Tertiary began. 
Nay, more, certain humble types of life seem to have continued with- 
out very material change since the Primordial age itself. Through 
countless generations and through periods in which whole continents 
were carried away and rebuilt, these creatures have apparently con- 
tinued to propagate themselves, without material improvement or 
deterioration. Still farther, when we trace these plants and animals 
back to their origin as far as known to us, we see no indication of 
their having been derived from any preceding species. They came 
in just as they continue to this day. Are these exceptional cases? 
In one sense they are; for it can be shown that many species, once 
their contemporaries, have died out and disappeared, leaving these 
long-lived species and genera to come down like octogenarians, out- 
living their generation, into a new and different condition of things. 
But otherwise they are not exceptional, and new discoveries may 
enable us to trace other forms of life farther back than we now 
know them. All this the lecturer admits, and admirably illustrates ; 
but how is it to be harmonized with evolution? In a very simple 
way. The geological record is so imperfect that the apparently 
abrupt introduction of these types may merely arise from the acci- 
dent that their ancestors happen to be unknown to us. Admitting 
the possibility of this, it removes only half of the difficulty; for it 
does not explain why, after we have traced species back for vast 
periods of time, and over every possible kind of physical revolution, 
they should at some antecedent period begin to change if we could 
only trace them farther. Reasonable men do not usually hold that 
by tracing two parallel lines sufficiently far, we should at last find 
them to meet in a point; but evolutionists seem to believe that this 
is in the highest degree probable, and would be found to be the 
case but for the inconvenient tendency of such lines to end abrupt- 
ly. This plea of the “imperfection of the record,” so often put in 
by evolutionists, is, however, one that has a double bearing; for if 
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farther information might enable us to approximate some of our 
parallel lines of unchanged species, it is equally possible that it 
might enable us to trace them still farther back, without such. 
approximation, or to trace back other series not now known to extend 
so far. To class such facts as these as “negative or indifferent evi- 
dence,” and to say that they constitute “no obstacle in the way of 
our belief in the doctrine,” is certainly drawing largely on our cre- 
dulity. We may add that the history of the life in former geological 
periods furnishes other lines of evidence of this somewhat damaging 
character, well known to naturalists and geologists, but to which the 
lecturer had not time to advert. 

The second kind of evidence, that which is “favorable,” but not 
conclusive, is derived from the fact that existing animals and 
plants do not, as would seem probable on the theory of evolution, 
constitute continuous series passing into each other, but resolve 
themselves into groups separated by intervals more or less wide, 
and which can not be bridged over. This apparent difficulty is, 
however, met by the consideration that when we go back into geo- 
logical time, and take in the fossil animals and plants, these gaps 
are to a great extent filled up, and the system of nature becomes 
much more complete—wonderfully so, indeed, when the much. 
lamented imperfection of the record is considered. In truth, pale- 
ontologists have good reason to congratulate themselves that the 
number of gaps now remaining is so small, and to suggest, though 
with becoming diffidence and humility, that their record may not be 
quite so imperfect as generally supposed. As examples we are 
referred in these lectures to the wonderful filling up of the group of 
ungulates by the discoveries of Cuvier and others in the Paris 
Tertiaries, and the bridging over of the interval between birds and 
reptiles by the toothed birds of the Cretaceous and Eocene, and by 
the remarkable Dinosaurs of the Mesozoic age. The lecturer holds 
that these facts are so far favorable to evolution that they show at 
least that it may possibly have taken place, and that they might be 
expected to occur if that hypothesis were correct. He admits that 
they are not conclusive, for a very substantial reason—namely, that 
the series afforded by these discoveries is not one consecutive in 
time. The creatures which should have been the ancestors of 
others occur at the same time with them, or, perhaps, in formations 
very much older or newer, and hence the evidence fails to prove 
genealogical descent. This would truly seem to be a fatal defect ; 
but that it is so becomes even more obvious when we consider that 
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in the present world we have all grades of animals from men to 
monads, and of plants from the most complex exogens to algz of a 
single cell. Consequently if the fossil species belong to the same 
‘system of nature, they must of necessity come in as intermediate 
forms, and fill up the vacant spaces. Farther, if we find these con- 
necting links scattered widely apart in space and time, or existing 
together when, according to the theory, they should have been con- 
secutive, the inference is that our theory must be wrong or defective. 
The conclusion may rather be that they form parts of a great plan 
pervading the whole earth and its whole history, and whose separate 
portions may be related by some higher law than that of mere 
descent with modification. 

But we now come to the “demonstrative” evidence which is to 
set all our doubts at rest. This consists in the discovery in succes- 
sive formations of series of species, so related to each other structu- 
rally that it may be inferred that they constitute a regular genealogi- 
cal succession. The hearers of the lectures might, however, at this 
point, suspect that, inasmuch as so many extinct species come under 
the two previous heads of imperfect evidence, few may be left for 
this final and conclusive one. Care is therefore taken to inform 
them that there are many such cases, and that their number has 
recently been accumulating rapidly. But one only of these is dwelt 
upon, that of the genealogy of the horse; and it is worthy of 
remark that this is the illustration which has for some years been 
paraded on both sides of the Atlantic as the one great conclusive 
evidence of evolution derivable from fossils. It is given with more 
than usual completeness in these lectures, and, as it is made the 
crucial test of the hypothesis, it -deserves our careful consideration. 

The facts we may take as stated by the lecturer, and may, as 
illustrative of their nature, confine ourselves to the American ex- 
amples furnished by Prof. Marsh from the Tertiaries of the West. 
No species of American horse existed at the time of the discovery 
of this continent. Our present American horses are, therefore, not 
actual descendants of the original American stock, but of another 
series which was developed in Europe, while the horses of this con- 
tinent had become altogether extinct, though the conditions were 
quite favorable to the European horse when introduced by man. 
The lecturer does not remark on the curious significance of this fact 
in relation to the validity of his demonstration, but it suggests some 
grave doubts to which we may refer in the sequel. We find, how- 
ever, in the more recent deposits of America, probably more than 
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one species of horse closely allied to that of the eastern continent. 
In deposits a little older, those of Pliocene age, are found the re- 
mains of //iohippus, an animal closely resembling the modern horse, 
but presenting some deviations. Limiting ourselves to the fore- 
foot, the Plohippus walked upon one toe, like the horse, but the two 
splint bones which answer to two other toes are better developed. 
Next in order of seniority, we have the Protohippus, in which the splint 
bones become veritable toes, though still comparatively small. In 
the next older Tertiary period, the Miocene, the series is continued 
by MZtohippus and Mesohippus, in which the side toes approach to 
equality with the central one, and a rudiment of a fourth is devel- 
oped. Lastly, in the Orohippus, of the Eocene or oldest Tertiary, 
there are three well-developed toes and a small fourth one, and the 
hind foot has also three toes. Similar gradations appear in other 
parts of the structure, notably in the teeth. 

Thus, from a three-toed Eocene Orohippus, by regular geological 
and genealogical descent, came a one-toed modern horse, which 
seems, however, to have reached the utmost possible limit of the 
development, for we can not imagine it learning to walk on less than 
one toe. Perhaps, indeed, this may account for the otherwise inex- 
plicable extinction of the ancient American breed. These creatures, 
in pushing their development still farther, may have lost the remain- 
ing toe, and so have been left literally without a leg to stand on. 

Here, then, is the final Q. E. D. of evolution, the demonstration 
on which great biologists can securely rest their belief in the doc- 
trine that the world and all its inhabitants were evolved by the 
insensate operation of physical laws, and can defy the stupidly im- 
perfect record of the paleontologists. Shall we here abandon our 
skepticism, and humbly profess ourselves believers? Unfortunately 
there are two serious stumbling-blocks which must still be removed 
out of our way. One is, that while the evidence of succession in 
time is good, that of genetic connection is not. The members of 
the alleged genealogical series are still separated from each other 
by important structural and other differences, and by vast intervals 
of geological time. The same kind of argument would prove that 
the modern dray-horses of New York are actual descendants of 
those whose bones lie in Prof. Marsh’s cabinet. But we know that 
they are not, but came over with the Pilgrims or in later importa- 
tions, and are as little descendants of their American predecessors 
as the New Yorkers are of the Mohicans. How do we know that 
some similar flaw does not vitiate the earlier stages of the pedi- 
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gree? Another difficulty consists in that same unfortunate imperfec- 
tion of the geological record which is so often alleged in extenua- 
tion of the shortcomings of evolution itself. If Prof. Marsh should, 
in his next expedition to the West, discover the bones of a true 
horse with one toe on each foot, in the Miocene or Eocene, the 
whole demonstration would be overset. It would then become 
probable that in the true line of descent the animal had, after all, 
remained unchanged, and that Mesohippus and the rest are merely 
false pretenders to the honor of his parentage. Who shall say that 
this is impossible or even improbable? The horse is, by virtue of 
his remarkably specialized foot, adapted for rapid locomotion on 
dry, grassy plains; but the foot of Orohippus was better suited for 
supporting its comparatively small weight on soft and swampy 
ground. Now as the known animals of the Eocene are mostly 
those which frequented the oozy borders of lakes, we could scarcely 
expect an animal like the horse to be found in such company. If 
there were, as we can not doubt there were, dry plains in the 
Eocene age, there may have been abundant wild horses pasturing 
thereon, and we may not yet have met with their remains, so much 
less likely for many reasons to be preserved than those of their 
marsh-living contemporaries. Should some intrepid explorer in the 
far West find such a precious relic, and, escaping the Indian scalp- 
ing-knife, bring it out to civilization, it is to be hoped he will not 
meet with the skepticism and distrust which have often rewarded 
the discoverers of facts unwelcome to the framers of hypotheses, 
and that all good uniformitarian geologists, at least, will welcome 
the new and important fact. 

These considerations might induce us at least to suspend our 
judgment, more especially in view of the momentous consequences 
to our beliefs in other respects flowing from our adhesion to evolu- 
tion; but there is a farther objection, honestly referred to by the 
lecturer himself, and which unfortunately reduces his demonstra- 
tion to the precise level of the arguments already characterized by 
himself as “ negative or indifferent.” It is thus stated in the third 
lecture : 


“ The knowledge we now possess justifies us completely in the anticipation that 
when the still lower Eocene deposits and those which belong to the Cretaceous epoch 
have yielded up their remains of equine animals, we shall find first an equine creature 
with four toes in front and a rudiment of the thumb. Then probably a rudiment of 
the fifth toe will be gradually supplied, until we come to the five-toed animals, in 
which most assuredly the whole series took its origin.” 
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There are even in this short and very unobtrusive statement of 
a disagreeable fact, some things liable to objection. It might be 
asked, for example, Why, if Orohippus could, with three or four 
toes, walk over quagmires, there is any need to suppose that for 
the mere sake of uniformity it should have had five toes in a pre-. 
ceding period? But such questions do not constitute the real 
objection to the statement. It requires us to believe in a stupendous 
and incredible hiatus in our geological record. Not only have no 
equine animals been found in any formation older than the Eocene, 
but none of the other placental mammals, their contemporaries, 
have left any known remains in these older formations either in the 
Eastern or Western continent. Still farther, in the Cretaceous and 
immediately preceding periods, the place of these animals in nature 
was filled by the herbivorous Dinosaurs, which according to Huxley 
constitute a transition from reptiles to birds and not to horses. 
We are thus required to believe that the five-toed ancestor of Oro- 
hippus lived farther back in geological time, not only than any 
known placental mammal, but than any creature likely to have 
been the ancestor of such a mammal. In short, the imaginary 
pedigree of the horse has precisely the same flaw with that of man 
himself, with that of the Eocene placentals, with that of the Meso- 
zoic marsupials, with that of the reptiles of the same period, and 
with that of the batrachians of the Coal, the fishes of the Devonian 
and Upper Silurian, and the Trilobites of the Primordial. All these, 
as well as the greater and lesser groups of the vegetable kingdom, 
when traced back, end, like the series of horses, without any 
apparent ancestors. This is indeed so great and dominant a fact in 
paleontology that it is hopeless now to explain it by any imper- 
fections of the record, and it unquestionably points to some abrupt 
mode of introduction of organic types unknown to the received 
theories of evolution. Thus, after following, with faith and hope, 
the apparently triumphant course of the demonstration in the third 
lecture, in the end we only run our heads against an impassable 
wall. 

Is this, then, the most conclusive kind of demonstration which 
one of the most accomplished biologists of our time can offer for 
the hypothesis of evolution? It would seem so; but it is only fair 
to say that in selecting the historical or paleontological argument 
for evolution, the lecturer adopted the most difficult line of proof. 
The showy analogies of Spencerand Darwin, though equally failing 
as demonstrations, have a much more specious appearance. But 
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there lies behind all this a consideration more potent than any 
argument, and which probably weighs with many of the converts 
of this new philosophy more than all facts and reasonings. It is 
expressed in the following sentences of the report : 


“ The only way of escape, if it be a way of escape, from the conclusions which I 
have just indicated, is the supposition that all these different forms have been created 
separately at separate epochs of time, and I repeat, as I said before, that of such a 
hypothesis as this there neither is nor can be any scientific evidence, and assuredly, 
so far as I know, there is none which is supported or pretends to be supported by 
evidence or authority of any other kind. I can but think that the time will come 
when such suggestions as these, such obvious attempts to escape the force of demon- 
stration, will be put upon the same footing as the supposition by some writers, who 
are, I believe, not completely extinct at present, that fossils are not real existences, 
are no indications of the existence of the animals to which they seem to belong; but 
that they are either sports of nature or special creations, intended—as I heard sug- 
gested the other day—to test our faith. In fact, the whole evidence is in favor of evo- 
lution, and there is none against it. And I say that, although perfectly well aware 
of the seeming difficulties which have been adduced from what appears to the unin- 
formed to be a scientific foundation.” 


This is the real difficulty. Without evolution, or some similar 
hypothesis, thefte will remain in nature, and especially with refer- 
ence to the origin of species, a residuum of facts unexplained, and 
apparently inexplicable by science. This can not he endured in 
an age which has learned to believe that it can explain every thing. 
In default of actual knowledge, it is necessary by some sweeping 
hypothesis to cover up our ignorance. The whole march of science 
is strewn with the wrecks of such hypotheses, devised in every 
age by ingenious men, to serve as a substitute for actual knowl- 
edge, and to spare themselves the labor of arduous investigation ; 
satisfying one generation with a comfortable form of words, only to 
be cast off by the next. 

Evolution will have its day, and then men will wonder how 
they could have believed it. When it shall be discovered, as 
assuredly it will, that the world involves causes and agencies vastly 
more complex than this simple theory suggests, our successors in the 
arena of science will point to it as a warning against the prevailing 
error of specialists and enthusiasts, who ever tend, like quacks in 
medicine, to refer all effects to the same cause, and to cure all evils 
by one specific. Our time is too much one of rash and daring 
speculation, as distinguished from the slow and laborious search 
for truth. But when the reaction comes, the scientific men of the 
future, as they slowly dig the trenches with which they hope to 
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gain the citadel of truth, will not refuse to give due credit to 
the bold adventurers who in vain attempted to storm it with a 
rush. Nor will they fail to admit that they did good service in 
cutting down many of the old prejudices and false impressions that 
have blocked the path of the free investigation of nature. 

A sort of addendum to the last lecture raises the question, so 
much debated at present, of geological time. From the terms in 
which it is introduced, one would almost suppose that some invet- 
erate skeptic had urged this as an objection in the hearing of the 
lecturer, immediately before he presented himself to his audience. 
The evolutionists make vast demands as to past time, while the 
physicists endeavor to limit them toa definite period. It is true 
that the physical philosophers differ somewhat among themselves. 
Sir William Thomson seems willing to allow one hundred millions 
of years, while Prof. Tait would reduce us to the petty allowance 
of ten or fifteen millions. The lecturer thinks it sufficient to say, 
in answer to this objection, that biologists take their time from the 
physical philosophers, and are content to prove the fact of evolu- 
tion, leaving the time to depend on other considerations. But 
this is scarcely a correct statement. The exigencies of evolution, 
as the possible development of the various forms of life is pushed 
farther and farther back, lead to constant demands for more time 
than even geologists are willing to give ; and it is only by granting 
these demands, and admitting the existence of vast breaks not 
represented by any geological records, that a semblance of pale- 
ontological probability can be given to the theory. Darwin and 
Wallace have both made the most extreme demands in this direc- 
tion; and Haeckel, who thinks that “hundreds of thousands of 
years” may have been required for the development of human 
speech, holds that even this time “ almost vanishes into nothing” 
in comparison with the “immeasurable length” of the previous 
periods of organic existence. These demands of the evolution- 
ists, more than any thing else, have indeed led to those vague and 
wild assertions of certain geologists, which have recently brought 
down on them the wrath of the physical philosophers. Those 
geologists who have based their ideas of geological time on 
the ascertained facts as to deposition and denudation, know that 
the age of the earth is a calculable and not an immeasurable 
quantity. Farther, all geologists worthy of the name are prepared 
to admit that the longer estimates of time based on the rates of de- 
nudation and deposition may require much abatement, and that simi- 
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lar difficulties obtain in calculating the rate of formation of organic 
accumulations.’ If, therefore, it has become a habit with certain 
popular writers on geological subjects to deal with past time as 
if any amount of it were at their disposal, this has depended 
very much on the imagined necessities of the derivation of spe- 
cies. If Prof. Huxley can dispense with these long periods of 
time, and can show that evolution may have taken place rapidly, 
instead of by the “inconceivably great” number of transitional 7. 
links demanded by Darwin, geologists will be very thankful to 
him ; but they may make some inconvenient demands as to the 
evidence of evolution itself. 

One word, in conclusion, as to the lecturer. Huxley is an able, 
well-read, industrious, and conscientious biologist, and has a bold- 
ness of utterance and an instinct in favor of fair dealing and equal 
rights, along with a genuine hatred of humbug and superstition. If 
his argument for evolution is inconclusive, the fault is in the theory 
rather than in its advocate, who has given the best possible 
presentation of it in the space at his command, and on the line 
of argument which he adopted. For men like Huxley, the gor- 
geous dreams of Darwin have a fascination which those only can 
understand who, like him, have been brought face to face with the 
great mysteries of life and its history in geological time, and have 
yearned with a passionate longing for some solution of these 
mysteries. To such minds the hypothesis of evolution comes with 
a self-evidencing power which scarce allows them to ask for proof, 
and they are carried away at once as with the glory of anew revela- - 
tion. Inthe present state of these subjects, we must expect many 
fervid and enthusiastic men to be swept away by the tide of this 
new philosophy. Perhaps cooler and more logical intellects, severe- 
ly trained in science and jealous of unfounded hypotheses, may 
stand upon the firm ground of truth, and rescue from the flood 
the precious things which it is bearing along. 

' Croll and Hughes, two of our most thoughtful geologists, have recently given 
cautions to their fellow-workers on this subject. 
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NTERNATIONAL friendship is as capable of cultivation as that 
of individuals, and though never the outgrowth of purely disin- 
terested principle, it still may elevate the tone while increasing the 
trade of those who grasp hands—even across the sea,—in generous 
sentiments of good-will. That nations may understand each other 
and abide in mutual respect and sympathy, they must be cognizant 
of those characteristics and conditions which would incline them to 
closer intimacy. Acquaintance must precede appreciation, and 
whether friendship be individual or national, it should be founded on 
sound convictions that spring from a right understanding of the 
object. 

With Japan there has been so little opportunity of practically 
manifesting this sentiment, that the novelty of the situation now 
adds a strong stimulant to friendly advances. The present effort 
toward bringing “the land of the rising sun” into enlightened rela- 
tions with other nationalities, is not the first of its kind; neither are 
precedents lacking to prove how she may conduct herself in matters 
pertaining to foreign intercourse. 

Not only did Japan borrow most of her arts and literature,—and 
even one of her religions,—from China, in the sixth century; and not 
only did she invade Corea, and reduce the Loo-Choo islands to sub- 
jection ; but she also received from European countries, in the six- 
teenth century, much instruction and consequent impulse; all of 
which have contributed to make her what she was discovered to be 
when Perry introduced her to the world. 

In early times, European navigators, tempted eastward by a hope 
of lucrative trade, became pioneers of those vast commercial inter- 
ests, which now link the Oriental world closely and profitably to the 
Occidental. 

Portugal led the way with a remarkable spirit of adventurous 
research, and to this country belongs the honor of first bringing the 
distant islands of Japan (in 1543,) into communication with European 
states. Subsequently the Dutch (in 1600,) and the English (in 1613,) 
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obtained liberal concessions from the Japanese, and carried on trade 
with them pleasantly for many years. 

At this early period, Japan showed not a shadow of that peculiar 
policy of seclusion, which has so sharply characterized her demeanor 
toward other nations during the past two centuries and a half. 
Europeans are themselves chiefly accountable for that mysterious 
and rigid rule, which has practically shut out the land so long from 
communication and commerce with the civilized world. Even as we 
point to the Portuguese as the ones who first opened the country to 
European trade, so must we point to the intrigues and fanaticism of 
the Jesuit priests, (who accompanied the Portuguese,) as the sole 
reason for the expulsion of foreigners from the country, and the sub- 
sequent restrictions on all foreign intercourse. In glancing at a 
remarkable letter sent by the ruling Tycoon, I-ye-as, from his castle 
in the province of Surunga, to the king of England, about 1613, we 
may see how kindly was the spirit then displayed, and how free and 
friendly were the expressions of the highest ruler in the realm. 
“Your majesty’s kind letter,” he says, (to James I.) “1 heartily 
embrace, being glad to understand the greatness of your kingdom, 
desiring the continuance of friendship with your highness, I will 
heartily welcome your subjects to any part of my dominion. Ap- 
plauding much their skill in navigation, whereby they easily discov- 
ered a country so remote, being not a whit dismayed at mighty seas 
and trackless gulfs, nor at the infinite clouds and storms, being bent 
on honorable enterprises and merchandising, wherein they will find 
me glad to aid them even as they desire.” 

A treaty was at the same time made with England, consisting of 
eight articles, the first of which reads thus: “ We give free license to 
the subjects of the king of Great Britain, viz., Sir Thomas Smith, and 
the company of the East Indian merchants, forever to come safely 
into any ports of our Empire of Japan, with their ships and merchan- 
dise, and to abide, buy, sell, barter, etc., according to their own way 
with all nations, and to tarry as they please, and depart at pleasure.” 

The courteous manner in which commercial overtures were thus 
met, shows clearly that the country would naturally have been 
friendly from the beginning had not Jesuitical plots threatened to 
revolutionize the state, and roused the irrepressible ire of the govern- 
ment, against the Portuguese first, and finally against all foreigners. 
This is still further proved by the suggestive reply given to the 
Russian Ambassador, Resanoff, as late as 1805, when the Emperor 
dismissed his overtures, saying, “ Formerly our empire had communi- 
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cation with several nations; but experience caused us to adopt, as 
safe, the opposite principle. It is not permitted zow for Japanese to 
trade abroad, nor for foreigners to enter our country.” 

Such in effect has been the response of the Japanese to every 
effort put forth since 1639 to induce them to enter into communica- 
tion with other nations; and a similar reply was given at the outset 
to Commodore Perry ; but with infinite tact and polite firmness he 
turned aside the old barriers which had walled out others before him, 
and opened the way for a new and better policy. 

At the time when Perry’s ships were lying quietly off the Penin- 
sula of Sagami, just within the Bay of Yedo, a close observer might 
have seen a peculiar-shaped tomb, placed on the crest of a neighbor- 
ing hill, overlooking the surroundings of land and sea, where the 
American treaty was made. This tomb marked the grave of William 
Adams, whose history is the most remarkable and romantic of any 
foreigner who ever visited Japan. He was an English pilot ona 
Dutch ship, driven into the province of Bungo, by stress of weather, 
in April, 1600. The Daimio of the province sent him to Yedo and 
being much favored by the Japanese, he acquired great influence at 
court. By this means, both the Dutch and the English were per- 
mitted to trade in the country; and through him the chief negotia- 
tions were carried on. His friendship and help were prized by the 
Japanese, and at his death they buried him on the crest of this hill 
(which he had himself selected), and raised over him a monument 
that may be seen to this day. It is a coincidence worthy of note, 
that the very treaty made in modern times with an English-speaking 
people, should have been signed by the Japanese close to the tomb 
of one who, in 1600, first brought the empire into friendly relations 
with the Dutch and English. 

To comprehend the situation in Japan at the arrival of Perry’s 
squadron, and the dangerous complications to which the forcible 
acceptance of a treaty with foreigners, exposed the government, we 
must glance briefly at a few peculiarities of the political system, and 
at the intense bitterness then pervading the public mind, against all 
“ barbarians” of the outer world. 

The dual system of government has been a perpetual enigma to 
foreigners, and various writers on the country have explained the 
anomaly by calling one emperor the temporal, and the other the 
ecclesiastical ruler. A little study of such histories and traditions as 
Japan affords, will readily clear the question. 

We will find that the duarchy is of comparatively recent growth, 
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‘and that though the Tycoon’ possessed the larger share of power, he 
was nevertheless always in xominal subjection to the Mikado, or real 
Emperor. 

To put the political developments of twenty-five centuries into 
a few brief sentences, we will present the three following sum- 
maries :—viz : 

1. In very ancient times, (660 B. Cc.) the Mikado appears as merely 
a chieftain of warlike subjects, who occupy themselves in subduing 
a newly invested country. 

2. Having taken possession of the land, a powerful feudalism is 
eventually developed, and with it arise many jealous strifes. These 
are finally crushed out by a victorious family called the J/2x-a-mo-to, 
who,—(in 1185 A. D.)—took the initial steps toward that duarchy 
which subsequently ripened into Tycoonism. 

3. Owing partly to the superstitious seclusion of the Mikado, 
and partly to the widening distinctions between the military and 
civil classes ;—and also to the doctrine of “‘ necessity ’’ which so often 
puts the scepter into the hands of the strongest,—we find Tycoonism 
taking to itself that fullness of power which it created, and which it 
held firmly from 1604 to 1868. 

By Tycoonism,—of later times,—we mean that military system 
which assumed permanent shape in the last of the sixteenth century, 
and held supreme sway in the realm for two hundred and seventy years. 

On the advent of foreigners, however, it was readily seen that the 
dual system could be no longer maintained; and though under it 
the country had enjoyed greater peace and prosperity than ever 

‘before, it was soon destined to succumb to the inexorable order of 
events. The mere opening of the country did not dethrone Tycoon- 
ism; even though that prejudiced the popular will, and caused the 
chief war-cry of the many strifes which followed. Long before the 
advent of foreigners, serious elements of disintegration had appeared, 
and were only awaiting a suitable occasion to become manifest. 

These disaffected elements arose from two causes, one of which 
may be termed historical, and the other provincial jealousy. 

By the first we mean the revival of an historical fact, entirely for- 
gotten by the masses, to the effect that the Mikado was the ancient 
and only legitimate ruler of the land; and that Tycoonism was a 
colossal usurpation. 

By the Second we mean the jealous rivalry of certain powerful 


1 The proper title of this dignitary is “ Sho-gun,” or great general, but for convenience’ 
sake, we retain the name “ Tycoon,” by which he is commonly known abroad. 
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princes in the south, who chafed incessantly under the acknowledged 
supremacy of the Tokugawa line,—of Tycoons,—and who earnestly 
desired its overthrow. 

These two elements paved the way for trouble the moment that 
Perry’s ships appeared, when the long-excluded foreigner probed the 
mysterious duarchy, in his perplexed search for the real center of 
power. How long Tycoonism would have lasted, had no foreigners 
forced their way into the realm and confused its politics, we do not 
pretend to say. But it is evident, that the opening of the country 
hastened its downfall, in affording the occasion so long awaited by 
the two antagonistic elements just mentioned. And though the 
chief causes were internal and had already begun their disintegra- 
ting work from within, yet they were largely aided and intensified by 
the sudden advent of the foreign element from without. 

It will be noticed that the first treaties with foreign powers were 
made by the Tycoon’s government at Yedo, and that too, against 
the express injunctions of the Mikado’s court at Kioto. Not that 
the Tycoon was predisposed in favor of foreigners,—for his own an- 
cestors had expelled the Portuguese ;—but he saw what the Mikado 
and the country at large could not, viz., that it was impossible 
longer to persist in the policy of seclusion, in the face of.such argu- 
ments and display of force as Commodore Perry was fully able to set 
before him. In making the treaties therefore, he merely selected the 
least of two evils which threatened; and preferred to brave the in- 
dignation of the country which he controlled, rather than ruin 
everything in the hopeless attempt to drive away the foreigners. 
Although he dispatched his ablest advisers to the Kioto court, urg- 
ing the Mikado and the chiefs of the provincial clans to become 
reconciled to the new order of affairs, which had been politely but 
firmly forced upon the Empire, the court would not at first heed 
the stern facts of the case and sent the following instructions imme- 
diately to the powerful prince of Mitto, viz.: “The Tycoon has 
shown great disregard of public opinion, in concluding treaties with- 
out waiting for the consent of the Imperial court. The Mikado’s 
rest is disturbed by the spectacle of such mismanagement, when the 
fierce barbarian is at our very door. Do you therefore assist the 
Tycoon with your advice; expel the barbarians; content the 
aroused spirit of the people ; and restore tranquillity to his majesty’s 
bosom.” The prince of Chosiu, (whose batteries fired on three 
foreign vessels at Shimonoseki Straits,) wrote in a similar strain to 
the Tycoon himself, saying,—‘ Since the conclusion of the treaties. 
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the people of this empire have done nothing but protest against 
them. They declare that you have disregarded the Mikado’s wish 
that the country should remain closed to foreigners. We beg that 
you will recognize the supremacy of the Mikado, so that harmony 
may be restored, and the tumult of the people be stopped.” San- 
jo, the present prime minister, was sent to Yedo by the Kioto court, 
with explicit instructions that the “ barbarians’ should be expelled, 
and the Mikado appointed the date for its performance. 

Whereupon, the Tycoon, with the Kioto court and the provincial 
chiefs pressing upon him on one side, and the foreign powers clamor- 
ing for more concessions on the other, felt himself between two 
fires, knowing at the same time that neither party could be satisfied. 
And indeed, it was eventually between these two cross-fires that the 
Tycoonate went down. 

The provinces of Satsuma and Chosiu, were strongest in their 
anti-foreign feelings, by which they were led into trouble, and pro- 
voked hostilities. Owing to the assassination of the British minis- 
ter, Richardson, while attempting to cross the procession of the 
Prince of Satsuma, the British fleet destroyed Kagosima, the capital 
of that province. 

Owing also to the hostile behavior of the people of Chosiu, in 
firing on vessels attempting to pass the narrow straits of Shimono- 
seki, their batteries were destroyed, (in September 1864,) by a com- 
bined foreign fleet of eighteen ships of war. In both of these in- 
stances, heavy indemnities were extorted ; but in the latter case, the 
amount of three million dollars demanded, was out of all proportion 
with the magnitude of the offense, and in nothing have the Japanese 
been so humiliated of late years, as in being forced to yield to this 
foreign extortion. In the case of the United States, the circum- 
stances were more aggravated than in that of the other three powers 
concerned ; and Congress has only performed a tardy act of justice 
in recently passing the bill refunding seven hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars, which were unwarrantably taken from Japan. 

Satsuma and Chosiu used the popular indignation which had 
been aroused against the Tycoon for concluding treaties, as the lever 
with which to depose that functionary and reinstate the Mikado. 
But the moment they obtained their wish, and saw the Tycoon vol- 
untarily abdicate his power and privileges, they discovered that the 
“barbarians ” could scarcely be expelled with impunity. Dropping 
their war-cry therefore, they went further in their concessions and 
friendly overtures to foreigners, than ever the Tycoon party had done 
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before them. Never has there been a more complete revolution in 
the spirit and policy of a nation, than that under which Tycoonism 
went down, and the Mikado was restored ; and yet, in which the vic- 
torious party dropped its own weapon at the moment of success, 
and embraced the very principle which it stigmatized in the hands 
of its opponents. 

The Tycoon and his retainers retired to an interior city called 
Shidz-u-o-ka, while the Mikado transferred his court from Kioto to 
Yedo; the name of the latter place being thenceforth changed to 
“ To-kio” or Eastern capital. 

When the Mikado was fully reinstated, he ratified the treaties to 
the satisfaction of the foreign representatives, and on his removal to 
the new capital, the ministers, (most of whom had hitherto remained 
at Yokohama,) transferred their legations to Tokio; although much 
delay was experienced in obtaining this privilege. 

The government being now centralized, the diplomatic relations 
assumed a less complicated appearance; but other changes which 
followed, though beneficial on the whole, brought serious trouble in 
particular instances. For example, when the feudal system was 
abolished,—{in 1870,)—and all the provincial “‘ dazmios"’ were re- 
duced to the common level, the government was obliged to assume 
the various incumbrances of the provinces, as well as the right and 
responsibility of ruling over them. Certain provinces, moved by the 
spirit of “ progress ” and mutual rivalry, had incurred heavy liabilities 
both at home and abroad; and the consequences which usually 
attend unwise speculation were imminent. In cases where contracts 
had been made with foreigners,—(for arms, gunboats, steamers, 
machinery, or short periods of professional service,)—the government 
was able to pay off indebtedness, and foreigners were retained in the 
Japanese service until such conditions were fulfilled as were specified 
in their individual contracts. But among their own people, the 
greater portion of the liabilities remained uncanceled. 

In abolishing all class distinctions in the empire, the two-sworded 
“samourai” were deprived gradually of their former privileges, 
while their annual allowances were very much diminished. This 
class, once so powerful and proud of their rank, looked upon the 
unwelcome foreigner as mainly the cause of their misfortune; and 
occasionally they wreaked vengeance by cutting down an unsuspect- 
ing victim. 

This of course, frequently involved the government in grave diffi- 
culties with the foreign ministers, and although prompt justice was 
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usually meted out to the offenders, feelings of suspicion and unrest 
could not but be excited. 

The most commendable chapter in the history of our diplomatic 
relations with Japan, is by all means the first,—when Perry proved 
himself as deft in diplomacy as he was skillful in navigating the sea. 
But since his time, there has been little of which we could reasonably 
boast, and though his achievements have given Americans a prestige 
in the country, even that is being gradually lost, through the grave 
defects of our uz-civil service in the East.' 

The “ opening of the country” to foreign trade and travel, is still, 
in its broad sense, the unsolved question, even as it has been the 
oldest and hardest with which diplomacy had to deal. The only 
concession obtained by Commodore Perry in the treaty of 1854, was 
the opening of two ports ; but he regarded this as sufficient at the out- 
set, conceiving it to be the entering wedge of more commercial privi- 
leges which should follow. Our first resident minister, Mr. Harris, prof- 
iting by the momentary dread experienced by the Japanese, (when 
they heard of British encroachments in China, and the seizure of 
Hong-Kong,) was enabled to put the treaty question before them 
in such a light, that they were constrained to open five ports instead 
of two, and grant other concessions similar to those found in our 
treaty with China,—which Commodore Perry had tried to use as a 
model but without success. 

This five-port treaty, so cleverly secured by Harris, before the 
other foreign powers appeared upon the field, was that upon which 
the subsequent European treaties were based ; and this is essentially 
the treaty which awaits revision to-day, as no material advance upon 
it has so far been made. The five ports which are open, are Hakodade, 
N igata, Yokohama, Kobe and Nagasaki. Of these, only three are of 
particular importance, viz., Yokohama, Nagasaki, and Kobe. Here 
the foreign merchants and missionaries live, carrying on trade or 
teaching. 

Beyond these limits they can not reside; and with the exception 
of a very small “ concession” called Tsukiji or made-land, in Tokio, 
and also a still smaller concession in the city of Osaka, there is prac- 
tically, no portion of the country outside the ports mentioned, where 


1 We may note in passing, that although the United States has suffered in a diplomatic 
sense, through.practical oversight of principles cautiously guarded by other powers, (espe- 
cially by England,) yet Americans are as popular as ever among the Japanese peopie ; and 
whatever decline of influence we may have experienced with the government, is owing to 
an unfortunate policy, rather than to any overt individual acts. 
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the foreigner has any legal right to abide. Only a very few foreigners 
have ever been permitted to reside in the interior, and these were 
without exception in the service of the Japanese government. 

Influenced by the rapid growth of commercial relations, and the 
consequent crowding together of too many interests within the nar- 
row confines of the ports,—when they should naturally become more 
scattered throughout the country at large ;—and in view also of the 
desirability of foreigners being allowed more freedom of travel, ina 
land of such novel interest and natural beauty, the various represent- 
atives have tried repeatedly to obtain the same rights in this respect, 
which are accorded by common consent in all other countries. But 
although every diplomatic artifice has been exhausted during a series 
of years past, the attempt has signally failed; and by far the larger 
portion of Japan is still as totally secluded from “tojin” intrusion, 
as it was in the peaceful days of the Tycoon. 

After the return of the last embassy, the foreign ministers made a 
strenuous effort to “open the country,” even offering to cancel the 
remaining million and a half incumbrance which the Japanese still 
owed on the Shimonoseki indemnity. But on pressing the question, 
the government, to their surprise and chagrin, paid the full amount ; 
since which time the diplomats have lost their accustomed lever 
wherewith to pry the country open, and for awhile even the “ Ex-ter- 
ritoriality ”’ question was permitted to rest in peace. 

On this latter point the Japanese are inexorable, and sternly assert 
that no further concessions in opening the country can be a moment 
considered, unless foreigners who may reside or travel in the interior, 
are made amenable to Japanese law. To this the representatives 
reply, that Japan has no civil courts as yet, which could in any sense 
be recognized in civilized countries, or which would be competent to 
try European or American subjects. This question has caused a diplo- 
matic “ dead-lock ” during the last few years, and no advance could 
be made so long as the Japanese insisted that foreigners should be- 
come liable to the so-called “ legislation ”’ of the country. 

Quite recently, however, the government issued a general notifica- 
tion, to the effect that zxdividua/s wishing to travel or reside in 
parts of the country, other than the open ports, would be permitted 
to do so, provided that they personally agreed to place themselves 
under Japanese jurisdiction. For the present, therefore, the long- 
vexed question is taken from the ministers, and left to adjust itself 
in the way the Japanese most desire. 

In the early treaty stipulations, the Japanese unwittingly per- . 
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mitted an adjustment of tariff rates which they now consider unfair: 
they have long demanded therefore a revision on the subject of 
revenue, wishing to increase the export duties especially on tea 
and silk. They consider the five per cent duty on imports as too 
small, and have made strenuous efforts to change it; but with very 
partial success. The points involved have excited much discussion. 
In America and Europe, greater public interest has been awakened 
toward Japan by the “embassies” from time to time sent abroad, 
than perhaps by any other means. Hope has been frequently ex- 
pressed, that each of them might carry back to their country, 
such impressions and convictions as would result in permanent 
good. It may not be amiss to show how far these hopes have been 
realized. 

The first result is seen in the opportunity given for the exchange 
of international courtesy; which, to a people like the Japanese, with 
whom politeness is the primal principle of well-being, is of more im- 
portance than would at once appear. Wherever the embassies went, 
they were treated with marked respect, and every facility was afforded 
them of studying the moral and material benefits of civilization. 
The members expressed themselves exceedingly interested in all 
they saw, and much of their natural reserve seemed to give place for 
the moment to honest enthusiasm. They took copious notes on all 
sights and subjects, and gave fair promise that the rare privileges 
afforded would bear fruit in much needed changes, when they 
returned to their own country. 

But from personal observations on this subject, the writer has 
reached the conviction that ‘‘ embassies,” as such, have very little 
reforming or converting power, either upon the state which sends 
them, or upon the individuals who compose them. We have seen 
men who had received the honors of European courts, returning to 
their chop-sticks and matted floors, with all the complacency imagin- 
able ; preferring the simplicity and conservatism of their ancestors 
to the stately show and common comforts of “ civilization.” 

The first embassy was sent in 1860, when the Tycoon’s govern- 
ment delegated about twenty persons of rank to proceed to the 
United States, to confirm the friendly overtures of the treaties and 
judge of the elements of American civilization. This embassy was 
invited to visit Niagara, and make a short tour of the States ; but the 
members declined, and could scarcely be induced to leave Washing- 
ton for anything beyond a trip to New York, where a brilliant dis- 
play was made in their honor. They felt ill at ease, however, in a 
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land of strangers, and having accomplished some little official busi- 
ness, were glad to return to their own land. 

The Tycoon soon after sent another embassy to Europe, with a 
similar mission and somewhat similar result. A few prominent men 
were also sent to study in England, but after the revolution of 1868, 
they were recalled. 

The embassy which left Japan in 1871, and made the tour of the 
world, was thoroughly organized, and gave more promise of good 
than any which had preceded. At its head was I-wa-ku-ra, who ranks 
next to San-jo, the prime minister; under him were eight secretaries 
who were to report upon as many distinct departments, and all were 
selected with special reference to their capabilities. 

This was emphatically a mission from the Mikado’s government, 
while all which came before it, were from the court of the Tycoon. 

The embassy went forth like a lion, and returned like a lamb. It 
attracted a great deal of attention in the United States, and was ban- 
queted, and bored with speeches in England; but when it reached 
Paris its reception was not enthusiastic. The welcome accorded by 
Belgium was all the more appreciated, by contrast with French 
coolness; and in Switzerland the members felt more at home, and 
appeared to enjoy themselves better than in any other country. 
In Italy and Austria much cordiality was also extended to them. 
The expense of the mission being very great, the party was divided, 
and its members returned home in small detachments. When 
I-wa-ku-ra reached Japan, there were but half-a-dozen persons left, of 
the original thirty-five who attended him on starting out a year pre- 
vious. The high hopes entertained of this embassy, by all who are 
interested in the progress of Japan, have proved in the end chimeri- 
cal ; and we have reason to believe that very little of the anticipated 
good has resulted. The two embassies recently sent to China and 
Corea, have been remarkable for their success and the spirit which 
attended them, and in some measure have retrieved the short-com- 
ings of other missions abroad. When Okubo and his suite were dis- 
patched to Pekin, (in 1874,) war appeared imminent between China 
and Japan, on account of the Formosan question. Okubo proved 
himself a master of Oriental diplomacy, however, and caused the 
Chinese to pay 500,000 taels, besides yielding to other demands, 
which gave the Japanese a victory of which they were justly proud. 
War was consequently avoided. 

The conduct of Corea toward Japan, has been decidedly insolent 
of late years, on account of the latter’s friendly bearing toward west- 
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ern nations. Japan tried for some time to instill a better sentiment 
into her neighbor, but without success. At length she sent a mission 
to Corea, which fortunately turned out well, accomplishing for 
Corea what the United States did for Japan. An embassy of 
Coreans very lately visited Japan, to ratify the friendly relations 
entered upon; and their presence in Tokio produced a similar sen- 
sation to that which was experienced when the first Japanese 
embassy appeared in Washington. 

Recent changes in Japan have been rapid but not always advisa- 
ble; and to one acquainted with the internal condition of the coun- 
try, it is sadly evident that superficial effect has too often been the 
aim, rather than the solid improvement which can only result from 
patient effort. In common with all Asiatics, the Japanese appear 
stoical to a stranger ; yet they are really very sensitive to the praise 
so unsparingly pronounced upon them, by those who note with 
wonder the progress in the empire. National vanity is a trait to 
which they have been educated, during long series of years of 
isolation from despised “tojins” (foreigners,) and now that their 
estimates of the outside world have been readjusted, the old trait 
simply takes a new direction ;—impelling them to appear in the 
eyes of other nations as they do in their own. This need not be 
condemned, provided it does not interfere with the true welfare of 
the country; but it has tended to produce an unhealthy stimulus 
toward showy results, rather than honest improvement. So far it 
can not be said that the government has been altogether prudent 
in its ways, or popular with the people whom it has undertaken 
to lead. All classes have been dissatisfied in seeing the accus- 
tomed order broken up, with little compensating good to any save 
those who profited by foreign innovations. Several serious uprisings 
have occurred in the provinces, sometimes starting with the “ sam- 
ourai,” and at other times with the farmers. These disaffections have 
been severely dealt with, and the government has assumed an air of 
grave indifference to the urgent. demands of its subjects, while be- 
stowing most of its attention upon such schemes as would cause it 
to appear well abroad. This has been the secret of much trouble 
hitherto, but experience, dearly bought, is gradually correcting the 
difficulty, by showing that slow and steady improvement is prefer- 
able to the rapid advances which threaten to impoverish the country. 
Railroads, telegraphs, steamship lines, and showy public buildings, 
are not so much needed by Japan, as the right administration of 
justice, the establishment of good government in the provinces, 
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and the elevation of the moral and mental condition of the people. 
It is taking a long time for the rulers to learn, that true progress 
depends more upon the development of sound principles within the 
heart of the nation, than it does upon costly importation of material 
appliances from without. 

Various reports have been accepted abroad during the past few 
years, to the effect that religious liberty was declared in Japan, that 
the Sabbath was adopted as a day of rest, and that freedom of the 
press was insured. These and other similar reports were false, in 
the sense in which it was evident the government wished to have 
them believed; and the Japanese have gained considerable credit 
for liberal concessions which never have been made. 

Religious liberty has never been announced, and though the 
“edict”’ against Christianity has been removed, the law itself has 
never been rescinded. No missionaries have any legal right to teach 
or preach outside the open ports. 

The Christian Sabbath has never been adopted, but during the 
last few months, the government, as a matter of mere convenience, 
have suspended their usual custom of resting one day in six, and 
have substituted one day in seven. 

Freedom of the press has very recently received a severe 
check, through the many fines and imprisonments imposed upon 
Tokio editors, who have been bold enough to venture criticisms on 
government measures. A prominent English gentleman, who pub- 
lished a paper in the Japanese language, has also been deposed by 
the British minister, to gratify a demand made by the Japanese gov- 
ernment, ‘that no foreigner should be permitted to edit a paper in 
their language. 

In nothing have the Japanese shown more good taste and public 
spirit, than in their manner of responding to invitations to be present 
at the International Exhibitions of Austria and the United States. 
At Vienna, Japan did herself great credit, eliciting high commen- 
dation from the European press, both for the richness and novelty 
of her collection, and for the dignity with which the commissioners 
conducted themselves. In the latter respect, even the United States 
might have taken a lesson with profit, from her “ western” neigh- 
bor. The Vienna collection was regarded as an experiment, and 
every variety of natural products were comprised in it as well as art- 
specimens. Mineral ores, vegetables, animals and birds, were sent, 

together with quantities of Japanese-ware made up in foreign style 
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and shape,—in hopes of tempting trade, by combining Occidental 
ideas of utility with Oriental ideas of artistic beauty.’ 

Japan has had several national exhibitions of her own during 
some years past, both at Kioto and Tokio,—the old and new capi- 
tals; these have been somewhat primitive, yet they have afforded 
special opportunities for the study of Japanese antiquities, as well 
as the mode of life and warfare in the ancient feudal days. 

The collection which Japan sends to the Centennial Exhibition 
at Philadelphia, speaks for itself, being probably the finest which has 
ever been brought together, and needing some careful study to fully 
reveal its real merit. 

Here Japan shows her fairest side to the world, and could she but 
add a temple or two, and a Daimio’s castle with towers and gates, 
the list of her attainments in art and architecture would be complete. 
The standing wonder is, that a land so poorand in many respects bar- 
barous, should ever have produced articles so chaste and beautiful,— 
rivaling in design and execution the highest artistic skill of any country. 

The government has shown much wisdom in the selection of this 
exhibit, and all the prominent provinces are well represented by 
their productions. Satsuma, Kaga, Owari, and Surunga, are ranged 
in stately processions of porcelain enamels, bronzes, embroideries, 
lacquer ware, and curious gems of all kinds; while over the whole is 
stretched the broad banner, marked with the chrysanthemum, or 
imperial crest. The Mikado’s insignia is everywhere to be seen, but 
the Tycoon’s,—once so familiar to foreigners—is conspicuous only 
by its absence. The fact is somewhat suggestive, that in all the 
Japanese array at the Centennial, the trefoil crest of the Tycoon 
appears but once, and then upon the sealed door of a tomb /—a 
bronze model of which stands in the center of the collection. 

Japan brings many things to the Centennial Exhibition which 
would not be noticed at a casual glance. Such are the reports of 
her educational system, of her light-houses, and her postal service,— 
the latter of which has been a marvel of growth during three 
years past. 


1 The portion of the ccllection which returned to Japan, was wrecked off Cape Id-zu 
south of Yokohama, on the French steamship “ Nil.” Among the articles thus submerged for 
many months, was an enormous fish covered with plates of gold, which once surmounted 
the castle of Odawara. This fish could hardly be said to be out of its element, so much as 
the elegant lacquer-ware of finest finish which lay for months in the salt water with it. 
Some of these lacquered articles were finally recovered by divers, and it speaks well for 
their durabilit7 to say, that they may now be seen in perfect preservation at the Centennial 
Exhibition, 
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She sends her merchants, students, and Samourat, to. study all 
that this world-exhibition can teach her; and we doubt not that the 
opportunity thus afforded will be of more advantage than all the 
sight-seeing performed by official “‘ embassies.” 

A friendship so happily begun and so profitably continued, as 
that which unites the interests of Japan and our country, is worthy 
of being strengthened and perpetuated. Eminently fitting as it was, 
that America should be foremost in bringing Japan to the light of 
civilization, it is increasingly important that she should still foster 
the cordial relations already begun. In furthering this object it is 
highly desirable that our representatives should be retained suffi- 
ciently long to enter into intelligent sympathy with the genius of 
the people, and that they should be maintained in a manner suita- 
ble to the dignity of their position. Simple though this statement 
appears, it has been disregarded to an unfortunate degree; and a 
very slight review of our diplomatic service in the Far East, would 
reveal mich that needs correction. Whatever defects exist, could 
readily be adjusted, were more attention directed to the matter, and 
sounder principles infused into our foreign policy. No time could 
be more opportune than the present, wherein to accomplish this, and 
strengthen the bonds uniting American interests to those of Japan.’ 

The early history of the two countries has been marked by two 
coincidences which it may be appropriate here to mention. 

In 1295, when Marco Polo returned from his travels and brought 
to Venice the first marvellous accounts of the far East, together with 
certain maps and curiosities, he told of an unexplored but beautiful 
island group, called by the Chinese “ Zipangu,” which lay to the east 
of the Asiatic continent. His accounts were scarcely credited at the 

? Many circumstances have combined to make Americans particularly popular with the 
Japanese. We first brought them into contact with modern civilization, and gave thema 
lesson which they now appreciate, and which inflicted no wounds upon their national honor. 
We have since welcomed their students to our country by scores, and the Japanese heart 
has been sincerely touched by the warmth with which we have received and befriended the 
sons of “ Bai-Nippon,” in their earnest search after knowledge. We have sent forth men 
of high integrity and ability to Japan, who have materially aided in every department of 
public service, and largely contributed to the country’s best welfare and advancement, Our 
commerce on the Pacific is an acknowledged blessing, and has already stimulated increased 
production ; while more than three-fourths of all the tea exported from Japan, finds its mar- 
ket in the United States. Our democratic principles are so far understood, as to guarantee 
an absence of al] covetous designs upon Japanese territory ; and we require no such careful 
watching as Oriental eyes are constrained to bestow upon Great Britain and Russia. Only 
one serious shock to our friendly relations has ever occurred, and that has just now been 
rectified by returning the “ Indemnity” fund; so that a new and tangible evidence is thus 
given, of American good-will toward Japan. 
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time; but-a century or so after, his maps and stories found their way 
to Genoa, where they fell under the eager observation of Christopher 
Columbus, confirming convictions which he already entertained. 
When he afterward reached the West Indies he naturally supposed 
Cuba to be the large island of “ Zipangu,” referred to by Marco Polo. 
He never knew that a continent and mighty sea still lay beyond. 

Commenting on this historical fact, the compiler of Commodore 
Perry’s expedition very tersely says: “ Though not destined himself 
to find and open Japan to Christendom, it so happened in the order 
of Providence that on the continent which he discovered and which 
barred his way to the land he sought, has grown up a nation which 
has performed a part of his contemplated work; a nation which, if it 
did not discover Zipangu has, we trust, been the instrument of bring- 
ing it into full and free communication with the rest of the world; a 
nation which has, as it were, taken the end of the thread which, on 
the shores of America, broke in the hands of Columbus, and fastening 
it again to the ball of destiny, has rolled it onward until, as it has 
unwound itself, it has led the inhabitants of the land discovered by 
the great Genoese, to plant their feet on the far distant region of his 
search, and thus fulfill his wish to bring Zipangu within the influence 
of European civilization.” 

Christian zeal prompted in some degree the enterprise which led 
to the discovery of this continent; and it also entered largely 
into the motives which induced Americans to attempt the opening 
of Japan. This same spirit should still further inspire us, in carry- 
ing to Japan those principles which have built us up as a Christian 
nation, and which have enabled us, (under the blessings of liberty, 
truth and justice,) to attain greater results in the first century of 
our existence, than our nearest western neighbor has done in her 
reputed twenty-five centuries. Over Japan, darkness and despot- 
ism have brooded, while light and liberty were advancing in more 
favored portions of the earth, till they touched our own land, making 
here a free people, and establishing here a refuge for the oppressed. 
But if those who founded the nation knew by experience the sor- 
rows of religious persecution, even so did the Japanese converts who, 
—at the very same epoch,—were suffering all the woes of a martyr- 
dom from which there was no escape. The analogy in the religious 
annals of the two countries, is thus vividly portrayed by a recent 
English writer: - 

“In that same year when the Roman Catholic converts were 
buried under the ruins of the captured city of Sin-a-ba-ra, near 
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Nagasaki, or hurled from the rocky heights of Papenberg, or cruci- 
fied by scores on Campeera’s slope ; a few exiles landed at Plymouth, 
in the newly discovered continent of America, where they were des- 
tined to plant the seeds of a Protestant faith and a great Protestant 
empire. Thus strangely, the same era which saw thousands of the 
converts of that church from which those pilgrim fathers had fled mar- 
tyrized, and the Romanist faith trampled out with unsparing violence 
on one side of the globe, marked the foundation of a Protestant 
church in the other hemisphere, destined rapidly to spread the gospel 
over a whole continent. It was the descendants of these pilgrims 
who, two centuries later in the cycle of events, were the first among 
western nations to supply the connecting link wanted,—to bring the 
lapsed heathen race once more into the circle of Christian inter- 
course, and invite them anew to take their place in the family of 
civilized nations.” 

Providence has thus linked us to Japan through historic parallel, 
through geographical position, and through mutual commercial inter- 
ests. We believe our responsibility is co-equal with our privilege, in 
aiding our nearest pagan neighbor to apprehend that light she pro- 
fesses to seek; which, though starting in the East has journeyed to 
the extreme West, until it now glimmers over the sea, bidding fair to 
usher in a golden day “ From the rising of the sun unto the going 
down of the same.” 
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NEW work by George Eliot commands reverence. It is 

something to be a contemporary with such genius—strong 
in the strength of both sexes and, easily first among living writers, 
challenging place among the greatest of all time. This is also a 
disadvantage: we are at the foot of Mont Blanc, or under the 
looming front of St. Peter's, and the greatness before us outreaches 
vision. We can not get the perspective. 

Therefore is reverence, always a first duty of catholic criticism, 
here peculiarly becoming. It is easy to splutter over the preach- 
ments of “Daniel Deronda’—easier indeed than to appreciate 
rightly this magnificent work of magnificent genius. But the critics 
who shrugged their shoulders over the violation of the unities, 
when Shakespeare and his fellows were writing drama, are not 
thought well of by posterity, which is in fact rather inclined to 
shrug its shoulders at them. In the presence of a great work, 
criticism may be asked to question itself first. It may be open for 
consideration whether those writers of modern fiction, among whom 
George Eliot is first, have not been giving to that triumph of 
England’s creative genius, the novel, a new meaning. While we 
are judging a great work by a current standard, the work itself may 
be creating a new standard by which posterity will judge us. 
Provided always that it do not violate art truth, a novel “with a 
purpose,” and that a great purpose, may be greater as a novel 
because of that purpose; and possibly also in asking of the novel 
the self-unconsciousness of drama, we are asking of it something 
which does not belong to it. Certainly if a great work in literature 
is to represent its age, our form of literature, the novel, may 
properly present that analyzing self-consciousness which, it may 
be for good as well as for ill, marks our age. 

The comparison of George Eliot with Shakespeare is often 
essayed, but it must be of degree and not of kind. Of “ Daniel 
Deronda” it may be roughly said that Shakespeare “would not an 
he could, and could not an he would.” The two writers represent 
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the essential differentia between the drama and the novel: with equal 
truth they set forth the “ what "of being and doing, but it is left to 
the novelist, the analyst, the psychologist, to divine the “why” 
which in its deep interplay of elusive motive is not evident even to 
the actor himself. The world has been querying for centuries 
whether Hamlet be mad or not: perhaps Shakespeare didn’t know. 
It may be questioned whether human nature is greatly different 
now from then, whether the modern complexity of life has propor- 
tionately increased the complexity of human motive. But psy- 
chology is a new science: perhaps it is not too much to say that 
“Daniel Deronda” could not have been written except Herbert 
Spencer had first lived, or by any other than a disciple of that 
Columbus of psychology. We are most of us as ignorant of the 
hidden sources of our action as of the courses of the vital fluid 
through our bodies, and the discoveries of human emotion which 
this book reveals could no more have been made without the 
Spencerian analysis than the discoveries of modern physical science 
could have been made without the microscope. Unknown to the 
men and women themselves, these clues can only be given by the 
ego of the novel, which indeed appeared as chorus in the early 
drama, to be banished thence to its growing importance in the 
novel when the differentia of the two became clear. That it is only 
more prominent and not new, in George Eliot’s writings, the reader 
of Fielding can testify, and Thackeray, whom we call the artist, 
stood always visible at the edge of his stage and rang up and down 
the curtain himself. 

Considering then that a novel with a purpose and with a per- 
sonality may still be recognized as a novel and as a work of art, we 
may take it as a chief element of George Eliot’s greatness that her 
books are so persistently occupied with the greatest of problems— 
the problem, old as humanity, that must forever be set before each 
man as his question of life or death. As unreligious in the person- 
ality of her novels as Shakespeare the dramatist, George Eliot is 
always dealing with the most profound of practical religious ques- 
tions. That truceless conflict which the Persians deified into alter- 
nating gods of Light and of Darkness; which Protestantism has 
philosophized into the problem of free-will vs. predestination ; 
which is presented in history by the sustaining faith of the Jew on 
the one hand and the disintegrating fatalism of the Turk on the 
other; which in the experience of the individual is figured by the 
immortal parable of St. Anthony’s strugglings between the spirit 
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and the flesh—this clashing of the universe, one through its many 
phases, fought out now with the world for its battle-field, but often- 
est in the inmost recesses of the human heart, presents itself to the 
rationalistic mind of George Eliot as the conflict between character 
and circumstance. Through all the full harmony of her writings is 
heard this theme. 

“ Daniel Deronda” not only treats of this question; it is built 
up upon it. The novel has two centres, Gwendolen and Mordecai, 
between whose circles the author’s hero is the connecting link. 
The evident difference of opinion between the author and her 
readers, as to which is the leading person of the story, grows out of 
the conditions of this pervasive problem. She concentrates her 
attention upon Deronda because he represents character, force— 
originative in its relations to Gwendolen, transmissive in its rela- 
tions with Mordecai. The reader looks upon him more as a force than 
asa person. On the other hand, the reader's attention is concen- 
trated upon Gwendolen, this throbbing, bleeding heart, torn by 
the thwarting circumstance we all know to our pain, herself the 
product of circumstance and the battle-field of opposing character— 
because this is human and near to us. On either hand are the 
angel and the demon—not above, shadowy in the clouds, but called 
Deronda and Grandcourt. The one is indeed ayyedos, the messen- 
ger of life, the quickener; the other, the mocking spirit of nega- 
tion which Goethe pictures as truly devil. Both of these men are 
evidently intended to represent “character” in Emerson's sense. 
“This is that which we call Character,” says this seer, “a reserved 
force which acts directly by presence and without means.” Tito 
Melema, the antipodes of Deronda, we know through his deeds, 
but neither Deronda nor Grandcourt do any thing. George Eliot 
has thus set to herself the most difficult task before creative art. 
There is more in these men than can be told of them, even in real life, 
and in endeavoring to give to the reader her own impression of 
Deronda she has returned again and again to the picture, only to 
find that, with all her pains, thé reader must take something for 
granted. The reader who will take nothing for granted—in the 
heavens or under them, who, in a word, has no sense of spiritual 
force—finds Deronda a nonentity and Grandcourt an impossibility. 
Gwendolen knew, and we know, that this is not true ; these men are 
those who are able to successfully oppose circumstance, and get 
the better of events. Perhaps if George Eliot had been content 
just to give us her word for Deronda, to elaborate him less, she 
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would have accomplished more. We might then have seen him 
through the eyes of Gwendolen. 

There are other readers who pronounce Grandcourt a living 
realization, but Deronda an unreal and objectionable prig. But 
Deronda is neither unreal nor a prig. There may be some to whom 
George Eliot has not made him evident, partly because literary 
art fails her to paint the real being she knows ; partly because they 
could not, by their nature, know this real being in actual life. We 
can not make a photograph of a sunbeam, because it is the sunbeam 
which makes the photograph; we can not make any photograph 
evident to the blind. But some of us have known these Messianic 
men—we speak reverently—of whom Deronda is a type: strong 
with man’s strength, tender with the tenderness of woman, touch- 
ing no life that they did not lighten and inspire. Yet what could we 
tell of them that should make our friends know them as we know 
them? It is Deronda’s literary misfortune that he is placed in con- 
ditions which in many minds attribute to him effeminacy: it 
doesn’t look very manly to treat a woman as if she were in love 
with you. It is provoking also to poor humanity to gaze long upon 
too near an approach to unstained goodness, nor do men take 
kindly to that unpartisan catholicity which, seeing good on both 
sides as well as ill on both, seems to each party a defender of the 
other. Thus Deronda arouses manifold prejudices, but they are 
prejudices and not judgments. His character is justified as the 
book reaches its real climax and conclusion in that touching sen- 
tence of Gwendolen, the noblest testimony a noble soul can have: 
“It is better—it shall be better with me—because I have known 
you.” 

To most readers it goes without saying that this problem of 
character and circumstance is the mainspring of the Gwendolen 
side of Daniel Deronda’s double history ; it will be seen also that 
what is commonly known as “the Jewish business” no less grows 
out of it, while even in a side personage like Klesmer we are shown 
the triumph of character over social circumstance. The history of the 
Jews appealed powerfully to the imagination of George Eliot, because 
it presented at once the most gemarkable proof of the abidingness of 
character, in its broader relations, and the most striking illustration 
of that contact of ideal character and every-day circumstance which, 
as in the frequent suggestion that Deronda has a modern tailor, she 
is so fond of pointing out. The Jewish is so far the one race in his- 
tory that can lay claim to immortality—because the earlier Ezras 
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founded its national life upon a Rock. It was these Prophets of 
Judea, strong in faith, and defying circumstance, who, with that fire 
of soul that blazed into the most splendid and fervent oratory the 
world has known, gave to their petty state that principle of life 
which could never be quenched by the whole power of the magnifi- 
cent empires that one after another fell to pieces around it. And 
it is this people, the chosen of God, who time and time again have 
turned aside, betrayed by the lusts of the flesh, into the entangle- 
ment of circumstance—who, to-day, leave the ancient and splendid 
ritual of their synagogues, to cheat Jehovah and the Gentiles on the 
street. “ Seest thou,” says Mordecai, in one of the great passages of 
the book, “ our lot is the lot of Israel. The grief and the glory are 
mingled as the smoke and the flame.” The very name of Mordecai 
and his contrasting fellow-Cohens itself tells the story. Associated 
in our minds with a common order of people, Cohen is (172) the 
Hebrew word for priest. Always, as in “The Spanish Gypsy,” 
emphasizing the idea of race, the thought of Judaism came also 
personally home to George Eliot, not so much in the influence of 
her husband, as has been suggested, as in that of her friend Em- 
manuel Deutsch, whose “Literary Remains” have shown to the 
world one whose kindling enthusiasm, thwarted aspirations, and 
gentle, pathetic life bring to mind both Deronda and Mordecai. 
For the latter, the direct suggestion came of course from that Cohen 
who was the leader of the philosophical club described in Lewes’s 
Fortnightly article on “Spinoza,” but it is doubtless the life of 
Deutsch that has given life to Mordecai. In his influence upon 
George Eliot, as in that of Mordecai upon Deronda, is seen that 
transmissive inspiration and “apostolic succession” of character 
that is a chief factor and proof of greatness. It is perhaps his en- 
thusiasm for the East, also, that unfortunately started off Deronda 
upon a mission, of the geographical reunion of the Jews, which, in 
the light of modern relations, seems useless and absurd, as well as 
chimerical, and runs counter not least to the usual philosophy of 
George Eliot herself. 

Of the minor characters it must suffice to say that the general 
voice has acknowledged in most of them new proofs of that masterly 
power of genius, so evident in “ Romola,” through which by a few 
strokes a great canvas is filled in with individual creations. Whether 
any one character is real and living is much the same question as 
whether, to most of his readers—readers of his proper circle—an 
author has succeeded in making the character seem real and living, 
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and judged by this test of the literary vox popult, a foretaste of the 
verdict of posterity, Mirah, as well as Deronda himself, is not the 
person George Eliot meant her to be. Scarcely enough stress has 
been laid upon that superb portrait of Lapidoth, absolutely true 
to life, and the swift analysis of the disintegration of his moral fibre 
into absolute rottenness. This must take rank close to Tito 
Melema. 

Having asserted that a novel may properly, by reason of its dif- 
ference from the drama, have purpose and personality, and having 
endeavored to discover the motif and purpose of George Eliot’s 
work, it is now time to ask whether in “ Daniel Deronda” she has 
fulfilled, not the rigid canons of a too narrow criticism, but the 
conditions she has set fog herself. It can not be denied that as a 
writer, as well as artist, she has seriously lapsed. Some indica- 
tions of this have already been pointed out. The plan of the book 
is not as diffusive as that of “ Middlemarch,” and to many readers 
the interest is more concentrated and continuous, but it oscillates 
between two plots, neither of which can be considered a sub-plot. 
This lapse of continuity is not lessened by the frequency with 
which the chorus occupies so large a portion of the stage, or by the 
literary fault in which George Eliot unfortunately indorses Brown- 
ing’s worst tendencies. An author may fairly be called upon to 
give good reason for distracting the reader from his continuity of 
thought and feeling by sending him to the dictionary for the 
meaning of a word not generally known, or by calling his attention 
to a word or phrase so novel or peculiar as to stand out from the 
text. We don’t go to George Eliot as to Sir Thomas Browne, 
and she herself plans for a wider circle of readers. That the words 
she uses are pregnant with meaning is not enough; dictionaries of 
science and of positivism ought not to be the necessary vestibule 
to a book meant for general reading. Nor is it healthful for a 
writer to depart far from the usual speech of his day and genera- 
tion: he is instantly in danger of being led away into affectations 
which separate him from a wide sympathy with the heart and life 
of the people. This has wrecked many poets and, despite Miss 
Evans, some novelists. 

There are many who impugn George Eliot for such provoking 
lack of good taste as the introduction of the little Cohens at 
Deronda’s wedding. But this is connected with a virtue—the 
perfection of her truth. These contrasts of every-day life are 
always present to her—as to most of us—and thrust themselves 
into the picture. The introduction of Mrs. Glasher is resented as 
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an affront not only to good taste, but to good morals. This opens 
two of the most perplexing problems before a writer: within 
what limits it is wise to present truth, and the distinction between 
truth absolute and relative. In dealing with this subject, George 
Eliot has a special purpose. It has been noted that while certain 
relations of life, such as that between mother and daughter, are 
noticeably absent from George Eliot’s books, others, brother and 
sister among them, are returned to again and again. Among these 
latter also is peculiarly the relation existing between Arthur and 
Hetty, Tito and Tessa, Grandcourt and Mrs. Glasher, and imputed 
by false gossip to Maggie Tulliver and Stephen Guest, and even to 
Deronda. Why does she so build up plots about this subject? 
Because here again is her one theme, in the shape in which it 
comes within the possibilities of every human being in whom the 
angel and the animal, the fortifyings of the spirit and the tempta- 
tions of the flesh, wage the warfare of character and circumstance. 
It is with this motive that she has told also the repulsive story of 
Janet, slave to the appetite of drink.. The subject has always, and 
for the reason suggested, insisted upon its place in literature, from 
“ Faust’”’ down, and it was a while before the successors of Richard- 
son and Fielding found that there was any other theme for English 
fiction. Much as we may regret it, it is perhaps necessary to accept 
the fact, and insist that the subject shall be rightly treated, for it is 
here that sentimentalism is dangerous. George Eliot, in contrast 
with her usual method, treats Mrs. Glasher not as a social problem, 
but as an individual. The chorus has nothing to say about her. 
In so doing, she presents a picture of absolute—that is, of individ- 
ual—truth, if relative truth is little considered. The danger is in 
considering a person who is not even a type as representing a class, 
and it may be alleged that in Mrs. Glasher George Eliot is unjust 
to society. But if we look again—as, unfortunately, most readers 
may not look—Mrs. Glasher’s Nemesis is to be discerned. 

In fact, the only possible impeachment of George Eliot’s truth 
seems to be that, except in such distinctively religious persons as 
Dinah, Savonarola, and Mordecai, she scarcely permits to her 
characters the usual sense and recognition of a divine existence. 
In all the strophes and epistrophes of the chorus, there is little clue 
to the personal religious opinions of this ¢go, any more than in the 
dramas of Shakespeare. But her rationalistic tendency is directly 
exposed elsewhere, as in her statement, in a Fortnightly review of 
Lecky, of “the great conception of universal regular sequence, 
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without partiality and without caprice—the conception which is the 
most potent force at work in the modification of our faith and of the 
practical form given to our sentiments.” Not irreligious, but unre- 
ligious, her keen analysis and avidity for truth makes her neverthe- 
less a great moralist. ‘“ The truth is,” says one of her early critics, 
“we are all moralists when we see the facts in their right light.” But 
there is more than this: in basing her work on this problem which so 
possesses her, George Eliot, we repeat, deals with the most profound 
of practical religious questions. Yet she does not treat it reli- 
giously, but morally. The Christian lays hold on the outstretched 
hand of his Redeemer: she sends her reader only to his own con- 
science and the choice that comes of it. Character is the one thing, 
and there is an “inexorable law of human souls, that we prepare 
ourselves for sudden deeds by the reiterated choice of good or evil 
that gradually determines character.” The Christian accepts this, 
but looks to higher help. Under tlie limitations of her own creed, 
the question of George Eliot’s moral effectiveness is in good part 
the question whether she stands with the optimists or pessimists, 
for faith or fatalism; whether we are to learn from her that men— 
that is, character—have a fair chance of getting the better of circum- 
stances, or that circumstances for the most part get the better of 
men. Of course there are facts on both sides, and George Eliot 
presents them as men and women. But the influence of a great in- 
tellect is set one way or the other according as it inspires by the 
triumph of character or dampens with its defeats by circumstances 
through the examples it selects. Some of her books are hardly 
assuring. “Our deeds,” she says in “ Adam Bede,” “determine us 
as much as we determine our deeds.” And “ Middlemarch” is a 
record of disappointments. But “Daniel Deronda” is positive and 
an inspiration, and this is the best thing about it. It marks an 
advance in faith, if not in art. This is the great suggestion of 
“ Daniel Deronda,” that there are men not 


“tangled in the fold 
Of dire Necessity,” 


but able to control circumstance, who “stand for a fact” and are a 
superior part of law. It is comfortable, therefore, to find in the 
kindling enthusiasms and character-triumphs of this latest book a 
contrast with the pitiable demoralization of Romola’s Tito, and the 
thwarted aspirations of “ Middlemarch.” It is as though George 
Eliot had got out into the free air and found hope in life after all. 
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But George Eliot is too great for the judgment of any less a 
critic than posterity. It will read her books in a broader light than 
we, in the light also of the personal history of her life and of the 
literary material which has gone to the making of her books. In 
the absence of any thing authentic about Shakespeare, the legend- 
ary deer-stealing became an event in English history. There is no 
writer who has had a more remarkable personal history than Mrs. 
Lewes, though she is known to the biographical dictionaries only 
by the dates of publication of her books, or a history that has had 
more marked influence on the direction of literary activity. It is 
with all this in view that the verdict of posterity will be given, and 
that will decide, as we can not, whether “ Daniel Deronda” marks for 
George Eliot a decadence in art or a more hopeful and wholesome 
outreach in her psychology. 
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HE corruption of American politics is a phrase in every body’s 
mouth, not only in this country, but in others. What does it 
mean? Is it true? And, if true, what can we do for a change? 
These are questions which we propose, so far as we may be able, 
to answer in this paper. . 

The season is a fit one for such inquiries. As with persons so 
with nations, there are occasions especially fitted for self-examina- 
tion. The present is one of them. The nation has just celebrated 
its hundredth birthday. The fourth of July, 1876, was not only 
an anniversary but it was a centenary. If there be, as beyond 
doubt there is, reason for national self-examination on every 
anniversary of the day of independence, there is a hundredfold 
more reason for it now. 

When it is said that our politics are corrupt, what is meant? 
Is it that offices are obtained by corrupt means, or that they are 
corruptly used, or both? Is it that government is corruptly per- 
verted from its true ends? or is it merely that, from inattention, 
offices are unworthily bestowed or unworthily performed; in other 

\ words, that though there is misgovernment, it is after all only 

) negligent misgovernment? The truth is, we do not doubt, that 
both kinds of misgovernment prevail, the intentional and the? 
negligent ; and both in a certain sense are corrupt, for neither can ° 
exist without a violation of duty on the part either of the elector 
or of the holder of office. But in the ordinary sense that only is 
accounted corrupt which is intentionally wrong. It would be 
sometimes difficult to draw the line between the intentional and 
the merely negligent, because intentions being dispositions of the 
mind are invisible to mortal eye; but that there is a great 
deal of misgovernment is palpable enough, and much of it must be 
intentional. For proof of the former we need only the evidence 
of our senses, and with their aid to compare what is with what 
should be. The result is before us, and the conclusion is irresist- 
ible. 
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In this discussion of the state of our politics we intend to 
make no comparison between the good and the bad in either our 
political or our social system. 

We are not considering the whole subject of American society 
and government, with the view of striking a balance between the 
good that we do and the evil that we are doing or suffering. We 
will not stop to recount the glories of our history or the felicities 
of our condition. ‘We lay aside for the time all thought of our 
moral and social, as distinguished from our political, state. In re- 
spect of the former, we forego the pleasure we should otherwise 
have in measuring our advance with the advance of other countries 
in our own time, or the advance of this country in these later days 
with its advance in what are called the better days of old. We 
refrain from pointing out our religious equality and freedom as 
worth more to the world than all the other triumphs of our time 
in arts or arms. We will not stop to congratulate ourselves, or 
remind our detractors, that we have established in the western hemi- 
sphere a refuge for all those who from other quarters of the world 
have fled hither to escape poverty or oppression, and that we have 
received them, watched over them, encouraged and defended them. 
Nor will we pause to boast of that which, unlike what has always 
happened in the rest of the world, is yet the fitting supplement 
of our victories; that we have never after the heat of battle 
taken the life of a traitor, while the soil of Europe is red with the 
blood of men who in good causes as well as evil have been cloven 
down by the sword of power. We would forget for the moment 
the amount of our wealth, the development of our industry, the 
states we have founded, the cities we have built, the universities 
we have endowed, the number of our schools, the ever-swelling 
volume of our charities, the activity of our religious bodies, the 
comforts of our dwellings, the ease with which we travel, the 
diffusion of knowledge, and the plenty that fills the land as though 
the horn of abundance had been poured out over all its valleys and 
hills. We are fain to look now not on the bright, but on the dark 
side of our shield, however much, if the two were placed side by 
side, the brightness of the one might cover and illume the darkness 
of the other. We would here show, not wherein we have succeed- 
ed and excelled, but wherein we have failed ; that we may the 
better learn’ what to do to retrieve ourselves and to make our 
political equal to our moral and social condition. 

It is strange that these conditions should ever be severed, and 
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that political corruption should exist by the side of social purity; 
but that is one of the anomalies of our present social and political 
life, arising, we are inclined to believe, from causes accidental and 
removable, and not from an inherent and ineradicable vice. 

When we speak of our political condition, we have to distinguish 
between that which is theoretical and that which is practical. In 
theory, our political constitution is irreproachable: it supposes a 
government of all, for the benefit of all; or, as the politicians put 
it, a government of the people, by the people, and for the people ; 
but when this theory is reduced to practice, or rather, we should 
say, as it has been so reduced, the results are bad—almost as bad, 
we are tempted to say, as the promise was good. 

There are few truths so much overlooked, or, if not overlooked, 
so soon forgotten, as that the excellence of a government depends 
more upon its administration than upon its constitution. The 
government of Trajan and the _Antonines, faulty as was its consti- 
tution, gave to the Roman Empire peace, prosperity, and glory. 
The England of Elizabeth was as happy as the*England of Victoria, 
and the history of China is a standing proof that a people may 
have wealth and pleasure under a mild though absolute despotism. 

How is it then with us? Let us take to heart a few facts. We 
see a federal union which, being free from debt in 1836, now owes 
a debt of more than two thousand millions; which keeps in its ser- 
vice thirty thousand soldiers and an hundred thousand civil officers, 
and which pays for these hundred and thirty thousand servants 
more than twice as much as any European country pays for the 
like: number. We see thirty-nine States owing an aggregate of 
three hundred and eighty-two millions, and of which eight pay 
neither principal nor interest; we see counties, cities, and town- 
ships overwhelmed with debt; and all the while these various 
governments—federal, state, and municipal—take from our people 
in taxes more than any government of Christendom takes from its 
people. We see offices which it is the function of the President to 
fill, and which it is his plain duty t@fill with the truest and best, 
farmed out to senators and representatives in Congress. We see 
offices claimed and bestowed not for merit, but for party work, and 
as a natural consequence we see the public service inefficient and 
disordered. We see venal legislatures and executive officers 
receiving gifts. We see the most depraved and least responsible 
newspaper press in all the world. We see a customs tariff which 
taxes 502 imported articles, and 972 different grades of these articles, 
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some of them to the extent of 100 per cent of their value, while the 
tariff of England taxes only 17, and the tariff of Germany 152, 
arranged in 37 classes. 

We see depreciated paper money forced upon creditors who 
contracted for coin, and swaying prices back and forth like the 
swing of a weaver’s shuttle. We see a commerce which once cov- 
ered the seas now so diminished that in this present year the ton- 
nage of our sea-going steamers is 289,000, while that of England 
is 3,332,000. Fifteen years ago we were advancing with the stride 
of a giant to the dominion of the seas; to-day the trident is in 
other hands. 

And what an opportunity have we lost ; for the time at least, and 
perhaps forever! Behold the land and the coasts thereof: how its 
plains heave with fertility, and its borders lie in the midst of the 
seas. From the easternmost cape of Maine to the southernmost of 
Florida, and thence to the great river of Texas, and from the 
Gulf of California to Vancouver's Wand, with its wondrous net- 
work of strait and inlet, what harbors lie open for lading and shel- 
ter, and what rivers to bear the products of the land to the entry 
of the sea! 

And what is this prize that we have thus thrown away? What 
is it to have the dominion of the seas? It is to girdle the earth 
with your flag, the pledge of your protection and the symbol of 
your power; to bear in peace and war the primacy of the world, 
“the excellency of dignity and the excellency of power ;” to be 
able to send forth at will 

“ The armaments that thunderstrike the walls 

Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake, 

And monarchs tremble in their capitols ;” 
and, better yet, to send the ships of peace over all the 
world, to bring men and riches from every sea-watered shore. In 
the eye of law and of reason a ship is part and parcel of the 
territory of its nation. Every ship is therefore movable terri- 
tory,and it may be a movablemgortress. That nation which has 
the dominion of the seas can thus push its territorial domain and 
its fortresses over not only the three fifths of the earth’s surface 
that are covered with water, but over all the other two fifths that 
can be reached by sea, to bear its speech, its arts, and its civiliza- 
tion into every zone and beneath every constellation of the sky. 
It is thus that the little island, our mother, fifty degrees north of the 
equator, with a length of scarce ten degrees and a breadth of six, 
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has made the language of her people the language of a third part 
of the earth ; has heaped up riches beyond all that is recounted in 
romance or song, and has made herself teacher and lawgiver in 
regions vast and fertile of which neither Phcenician nor Roman 
ever dreamed. 

Behold an armament go forth upon the sea: it is like an army 
on the march, without the impediments that beset armies; it finds 
its way by the sun and by the stars; it stops not at night to set up 
its camp and surround itself with intrenchments; it builds no 
bridges across rivers, or roads through mountain passes, but moves 
on wherever its keels can float and winds can waft them; coursing 
along every continent, circumnavigating every island, looking into 
every harbor, and making descents upon any shore whenever and 
wherever it will. Or, if you like not the show of war, behold a 
fleet of merchant ships spreading their white wings and flying with 
the wind, bearing the harvests of one part of the earth to feed the 
inhabitants of another, or bringing back equivalents in fabrics for 
household comfort and all the luxuries “ of commerce born.” 

What else do we see of the fruits of misgovernment, as if the 
picture were not dark enough already? We see legislatures, state 
and federal, granting monopolies to corporations and individuals, 
making gifts of the public lands, and bestowing subsidies from the 
public treasury ; we see the plunder of local communities by what 
is called local taxation, and we see demagogues clamoring for lar- 
gesses under pretence, perhaps of equalizing bounties, or other 
equally dishonest pretences. 

Then we see the open and flagrant breaches of trust in those 
who are clothed with the administration of the public property, 
as, for example, the frauds upon the city of New York perpetrated 
in 1870, the plunder of Southern States by imposed governments, 
and the free gifts to private corporations of rights over streets and 
highways which were built at the public cost. 

The facts here recited prove beyond question that the corrup- 
tion of our politics, so often asserted, is unfortunately true. Hav- 
ing now answered the first two questions, we will seek an answer 
to the third, What can we do fora change? The corruption is an 
effect of a cause behind it. What is this cause ? 

Men are intent on making money; that is for nine tenths of 
them the chief object of life. They who have different tastes and 
other objects; whether they seek power for the sake of power and 
the gratification which the possession of it gives; or fame for its 
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sweet incense wafted to them living, and to be breathed upon 
their names hereafter; or science, searching for truth through 
earth and heaven; or art, blending the beautiful with the true; or 
pleasure, with its voluptuous charm, falsely claiming to be the 
supreme good; they are all insignificant in number compared 
with the great army which is pressing forever toward the gates of 
Mammon. 

Now if it be once assumed that government is, or may be, con- 
verted into a machine for the making of money, and that the ma- 
jority, who control it for the time being, may use it for that pur- 
pose, then there springs up as from the ground a host of hungry 
adventurers, office-seekers, and public plunderers, bent on using the 

ower or patronage of the government for the enrichment of them- 
selves. This is accomplished in various ways, sometimes by get- 
ting offices, or, if there be none already made, creating them for . 
the occasion, sometimes by getting appropriations from the public 
lands or the public chest, or by procuring tariffs here and charters 
of corporations there. 

Those classes of the people who are already engaged in profit- 
able pursuits, being intent on their own methods of employment, 
concern themselves little with the ways of the politicians, hardly 
thinking, so long as they are prosperous themselves, how much their 
prosperity in the end may be lessened by political devices. 

That these are the fruits of wild notions prevalent about gov- 
ernment and party we will endeavor to show. It is not strange 
that men should seek to make money. “ The love of money is the 
root of all evil,” says Holy Writ. What is strange about the mat- 
ter is that in acountry where it is the province of all to fashion and 
administer the government as they please, the machinery devised 
for the common benefit should be perverted, and so soon perverted, 
to the benefit of a portion of the people. 

Here lies the root of the evil: the perversion of the power and 
patronage of the government from public to private ends. And 
this is possible, and in fact happens, through a misapprehension by 
the people of the functions of government qnd the duties of its 
servants. What are the functions of government according to the 
American theory? They are to protect each person in his individ- 
ual rights, and to construct those common works, such as roads, 
bridges, canals, and aqueducts, which are for all, and in the con- 
struction of which all might be justly required to assist. For the 
performance of these functions certain agents are required, for 
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whose appointment the laws must provide, and the necessities of 
the service constitute the warrant and the limit for the creation of 
offices. What then are the duties of the officers? They are to 
perform the services required by the laws, and to do nothing else 
which can interfere with that performance. 

How grievously these functions and duties must be misappre- 
hended by the people! We say must be, for there is no other way 
of accounting for the present condition of affairs. The tree is 
known by its fruit. Here is misgovernment, and the people govern. 
Good government it is their interest to have. They must there- 
fore intend to be well governed. And inasmuch as they have the 
power to be well governed, and are in fact ill governed, their fail. 
ure must be due toa misunderstanding somewhere. This misun- 
derstanding will be apparent the moment we compare the theory 
of government and office, as here defined, with the actual practice. 

Government is the greatest combination of forces known to 
human society. It can command more men and raise more money 
than any and all other agencies combined. It is quite natural, 
then, that they whose theory of government, if they have any, 
does not forbid its use for any purpose they deem useful, should 
seek its intervention in such schemes as require great power-or 
capital. How many well-meaning persons ask of Congress and the 
State legislature grants of special charters or other monopolies, 
or subsidies to corporations, or gifts to private institutions or 
charities. And yet nearly every one of these is incompatible with 
the true theory of our government. It is time that they should 
all cease. Not one dollar should Congress or any State legislature 
hereafter grant to any road, canal, or other enterprise owned by 
any corporation or individual. -No matter what may be the pre- 
tence of advantage to the whole community or any part of it, so 
long as the thing does not belong to the state or nation, so that 
every citizen could be justly required to assist in the undertaking, 
the government has no just right to give to it any of the property 
of the state or nation. This doctrine should be imposed upon 
every member of Congressand of the State legislatures, and inex- 
orably enforced by their constituents, and will be so imposed and 
enforced so soon as the people recover from their misapprehension 
of the true functions of their government. For it should be held 
a fundamental maxim of our polity that neither monopolies nor 
favors of any kind to any class or person can ever be allowed. 

What the nation or state can not justly do for itself it can not 
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justly allow any lesser public authority to do. If the State of 
New York, for example, can not justly take stock in a railway cor- 
poration, not more justly can it authorize the municipality of New 
York to do so. Giving authority to municipalities to subscribe for 
shares in corporations is nothing but an agrarian measure to divide 
property among those who have not earned it. If, for example, in 
a town which contains 100 voters who have property, and 150 who 
have not, the majority of all have and exercise the power to buy 
stock or any thing else not needed for municipal purposes, and 
pay for it out of the common treasury, that is a forced division of 
property, as unjustifiable and as liable to abuse as the agrarian laws 
of Rome; for if the 100 thought the investment a good one, they 
would have made it themselves, and the municipal vote-is but 
another name for the virtual forgery of allowing one man to put 
the name of another to an obligation he would not himself assume. 
The power of the legislature, so often asserted, and so far sus- 
tained by the courts, of compelling a district to tax itself against 
its will, and spend the money on a local object which it does not 
approve, is a power of more than doubtful propriety, and liable to 
infinite abuse. It may be necessary that the legislature which sits 
at Albany should tax the people of the State for the expenses of 
their State government ; but when it comes to taxing the people of 
Erie for a supposed local improvement which they do not desire, 
its necessity is not perceived nor its justice admitted. 

If the theory of government that we have been urging as the 
true one were once adopted and adhered to, not only would the 
nation and the states be saved the enormous expenditures con- 
sequent upon the grants now so lavishly made, but the number of 
offices would be materially lessened. There would remain fewer 
persons to be subjected to the wholesome discipline which we 
hope is in store for all holders of office, state and national. 

The condition of our civil service is a scandal to the country. 
Not even the false notions of government that prevail cost us so 
much in money or lead to so wide a demoralization as the manner 
in which office is conferred and exercised. There are too many 
offices to begin with. Those which are permanent are greatly in 
excess of the public need ; and there are besides commissions num- 
berless and useless, perplexing and confounding the people, and 
eating out their substance. There would be no occasion to go into 
details, if we had space for them now, as we have not, but we will 
venture the assertion that, taking the country together, two thirds 
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of the present official force would do all the work needed, and do it 
better than it is now done. 

Besides being too many in number, too many are unworthily 
bestowed. It could hardly be otherwise, considering the manner 
of the appointment and the condition of the service; the ap- 
pointment being made for partisan work, and the condition 
being that the officer shall continue to work in the same way for 
the same party that placed him in office. Of course the qualifica- 
tion required is, as it must be under such circumstances, not that 
he shall be the best person to perform the office, but the best 
person to do the party work—we had almost said the dirty work— 
done by him in the past and put upon him for the future. The 
performance will, of course, be equal to the qualification. 

It has been computed that in the city of New York the head 
of every twelfth household is the holder of an office or public em- 
ployment. He gets his living, then, out of the remaining eleven, 
and his family and friends help him. He is a mercenary, and they 
are his auxiliaries; How many mercenaries and auxiliaries can 
thus be counted up, in this much abused city, who are dependent 
for their bread upon the party for the time being dominant in the 
city government? No wonder that politics as now pursued may be 
set down as a branch of business, and that this band of mercenaries 
—called variously office-holders or the people’s civil servants—are 
found to be the supporters, as they are the instruments, of mis- 
government, in direct antagonism to the rest of the people, whose 
interest it is to have good government, and whose hard lot it is to 
be obliged at every election to struggle against these mercenaries, 
and in the intervals to bear with their incompetency and indiffer- 
ence. 

This, say the politicians and the Fourth of July orators, is a 
government of the people by the people. How does it happen 
then to be so badly administered? Their servants are to blame, it 
is said; but who select and commission these servants? The 
people, directly or indirectly, but always the people. If the public 
servants were bad men when they were selected, that is the fault 
of those who made the selection; if they became bad afterwards, 
and are not punished and removed, but suffered to continue in 
office, that also is the fault of the people who either do not make 
proper laws or do not execute them when made. The. mal- 
administration is either necessary or unnecessary. If it is neces- 
sary—that is, if it is inseparable from popular government—then 
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popular government is a failure. The question thus goes to the 
foundation of republican institutions and the strength and per- 
manence of the foundation. 

Do we sufficiently reflect upon the inferences deducible from 
the misgovernment that is admitted to prevail, inferences which 
affect the immediate agents—that is, those who have in their 
hands the selection and the supervision of the delinquents—and 
the ultimate agents—that is, the people who are the source of all 
power, and therefore responsible for its abuse? Whenever an 
official is found abusing his trust, the first inquiry should be, 
How did he get into his place? and second, How is he kept 
there? Do not let us mince matters, but speak the truth boldly. 
In ninety cases out of a hundred in which federal officials have 
been found delinquent, the President is in fault for giving them 
the opportunity to do the wrong; and so whenever a State official 
has gone wrong in the same way, the chances are ninety in a 
hundred that the governor, or other appointing power, is in fault. 

The disease of the civil service is incurable by any method short 
of an entire change in the manner of selection and the tenure of 
office. So lang as offices are given as rewards for party service, 
and held by the tenure of more such service, just so long will they 
be badly filled and badly performed, and, what is worse, the poison 
of their atmosphere will spread itself over the whole people and 
into all the transactions of life. 

While we do not expect in this generation the realization of our 
ideal of a perfect commonwealth, we yet think it possible that the 
officers of the government may be selected for the same reason, 
and held to the same responsibility, as the agents of other corpo- 
rations, and of private persons. The better to contrast the 
methods of politics with the methods of business, let us take 
the case of any well-managed private corporation; one of the 
factories or furnaces, for example, which line the banks of the 
rivers of Massachusetts or Pennsylvania. The officers and agents 
are there selected for their supposed fitness. The members 
of the corporation expect of the directors the choice of the best 
men, without regard to friendships or private relations. What 
would be thought of a president or director who should appoint 
a superintendent because he was a relative or had done him 
a service, or because he expected a like service from him after- 
wards? How long would a corporation managed in that way 
retain the confidence of investors? Suppose the managers of 
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a transatlantic steamship company to appoint a master not for ex- 
cellence in seamanship, but for personal favors to himself, how long 
would travellers trust their lives to the skill and care of such a 
master ? 

If a private person employs an agent to select an overseer for 
him, and the agent selects his friend instead of his enemy, the 
friend being incompetent and the enemy competent, every man 
will pronounce the agent the betrayer of his trust. 

Is there any reason why the same principles should not be ap- 
plied in the selection of agents for the government? We are un- 
able to discover any; we can not see the least difference in prin- 
ciple between the two cases. 

The President of the United States has no more right to follow 
his friendship or his hate in appointing an officer of the United 
States, than has the president of a private corporation to follow his 
in appointing an officer of the corporation. The one is indeed public, 
and the other private. But what difference does that make in the 
principle? If there were any, then the same difference should be 
made between public and private property, and it should be held 
lawful to steal the former and not the latter, or rather the taking 
of the former without title should be held lawful and of the latter 
unlawful. We are shocked when we see an administrative officer 
acting with partiality in the discharge of his duties; and the 
charge of favoritism is felt as a stain upon his honor. Why should 
we be less shocked when we see the office bestowed from partial- 
ity? If favoritism in the discharge of official duty by the officer 
appointed be a just reproach, why is not favoritism in the dis- 
charge by the appointing officer of his official duty in making the 
appointment equally a reproach ? 

And how can one who is conscious that he owes his place to 
personal favor or party zeal maintain that self-respect and inde- 
pendence which are necessary for the faithful discharge of his duty ? 
He can not but feel that some of the dishonor of the appointment 
attaches to him. If a judge or a juror is supposed to have decided 
in favor of his friend because he was his friend, and not because 
he had the right, all men cry out Shame! Is there any reason why 
an honest selection of one to perform official duties should be any 
less imperative than an honest decision upon a matter of private 
right? 

“ Population presses upon the means of subsistence,” says 
the economist. Every man seeks a living. He will put in his 
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claim whenever he has a chance. When he wants food or money 
he will sell his services to get it. He sees that a certain number 
of men live on public employments; he knows no reason why he 
should not do the same, and so he claims an office, and, if there is 
not one for him already, he casts about to see if one can not be 
made for him. This is, in short, the rationale of our politics. 
Every new election is a new traffic in office; another trade, says 
the office trader; another deal, says the office gambler. 

Government is instituted for certain definite objects. The 
government can be carried on only by public agents, who are for 
that purpose and to that extent the servants of the public. The 
problem is how to keep the government confined to these objects, 
and how in the pursuit of them to prevent the agents turning 
masters, and using the government for their benefit instead of 
being themselves used for its benefit. To solve the problem we 
have first to reduce the number of those agents to the lowest limit 
equal to the work, and next to make them attend to their duties, 
and these only. The tendency is always to increase the number, 
in order to increase their power, and then to increase their emolu- 
ments. The object is to get out of the government more than 
should be got, and, as every thing that is received from the 
government is so much taken from the people, the tendency is to 
take from those who do not hold office for the benefit of those 
who do. 

Suppose a community of a million persons, whose public busi- 
ness can be transacted by a thousand servants. If these thousand 
are dependent on party for office, they will become partisans, and 
will use all means not unlawful or dishonorable in their eyes to 
keep their party in power. They will work for it themseives, and 
all their dependents will do the same. They will offer induce- 
ments to others to help them. What inducement so strong as 
self-interest ? They will try to make it the interest of the others 
to help them, by promises of a like living upon the public. The 
thousand and their organized auxiliaries will prove too strong for 
the unorganized million. 

These are considerations affecting the appointment of the 
officer. Those which affect the tenure of his place are equally 
important. Rotation in office is a favorite phrase of the politi- 
cians. Why. they like it is easy to see; for there being many 
seekers after each office, the oftener an incumbent is turned out 
the greater the number enabled to get in. Suppose the rule of 
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rotation applied to the factory, furnace, or steamer just mentioned, 
and that every two or three years the superintendent and the 
master were made to give place to a new hand, and so on at like 
intervals. Every body would say that the managers of the corpo- 
ration were idiots. What would be said of a community in which 
the rule should be applied to employment generally? Take any of 
the little villages scattered among the hills, and say that no man 
shall be a shopkeeper, a shoemaker, or a blacksmith longer than 
four or five years, and must then make way for somebody else, or 
they must change places among themselves: how would the little 
village be likely to get on? Or suppose a lawyer or physician to 
be permitted the exercise of his profession only four years, then to 
make room for a new aspirant: would the faculty of law or medi- 
cine be improved in quality thereby? Is there any greater reason 
why the physician should continue to make himself more and more 
familiar with the art of healing, than why the appraiser of goods 
at the custom-house should continue to make himself more and 
more conversant with the qualities and values of merchandise? It 
is inconceivable that rotation should be a good thing in those 
offices which require skill and practice and do not directly affect 
political measures. The only instances in which it can be reasonably 
safe are those where the office can be performed by one person as 
well as another, and where familiarity with the duties gives no 
facility for their performance. Whenever that is the case, the 
rewards of party service may be distributed by chance or caprice, 
with no other resulting inconvenience than the excitement and 
demoralization of the struggle. wt 

If the result of all this wrong were simply the selection of a 
set of incapables, to be succeeded after a short interval by another 
set of the same description, and so on ad infinitum, it would be bad 
enough, yet it might be possible nevertheless to carry on the 
government under such a load; but the tolerance by the commu- 
nity of the fraud in the selection, and the fraud in the perform- 
ance, makes us all, to a certain degree, accomplices in the fraud, 
even though we be no more than passive spectators. The cer- 
tain effect is to blunt the conscience of the officer and the con- 
science of the voter. 

The contrast between the military and the civil service shows 
clearly the different effects of the two modes of selection and the two 
tenures of office: the tone of the one being high as the tone of the 
other is low. If rotation in office be a good thing in itself, why is 
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it not applied to the army and navy? Why not every four years 
make the captains lieutenants, and the lieutenants captains; send 
General Sherman to the charge of a frontier post, and the frontier 
commandant to be general of the army ? 

What, then, is to be done? One plan, which some have sug- 
gested, does not appear to us practicable, or adequate if practica- 
ble; that is, the dispersion of the patronage, by making the minor 
offices elective by the people of the localities which they serve. 
Thus it has been proposed, in respect of federal appointments, that 
the postmasters should be elected by the people whose letters they 
receive and distribute. This would require, in the first place, a 
great addition to the machinery of elections. But that is not the 
chief objection, however: postmasters are not the agents of the 
people who send and receive letters from their offices; they are 
the agents of the federal government, for which they act as 
receiving and distributing agents, and whose money they handle. 
There is a greater objection still; which is, that the people are 
already perplexed and confounded by the number of officers they 
elect, to such an extent that the local politicians are too much for 
them. In the State of New York we have gone on dispersing and 
decentralizing, until we have fallen into a sort of official anarchy. 
At the last general election there were seven tickets to be voted 
for at each poll, and on these seven tickets were twenty-two names 
of officers to be elected, besides the names of the thirty-five Presi- 
dential electors. One of the tickets had sixteen names, some 
known and some unknown, being nominated within a few days of 
the election ; some acceptable and some unacceptable probably, to 
every elector. He was obliged, therefore, either to take the good 
and the bad together, or to go in the rain to a corner grocery and 
scratching a portion of the names, insert others in their places. 

Though the people are the ultimate source of all power, and 
directly or indirectly appoint all their servants, they may in all 
cases choose for themselves or delegate others to choose for them. 
Two questions then arise: one, to what extent the inferior agents 
should be selected by the principal ones; and the other, by 
what rules should the principal agents be bound in their selection. 
In New York we have acted for the last fifty years upon the 
theory of selecting nearly all the public servants directly by the 
people, in opposition to the former theory of electing one chief 
executive and giving him the appointment of all other executive 
and administrative officers. 
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After fifty years’ experience of the new plan, most reflecting 
persons will say that the old is preferable. The reason is two- 
fold: first, the electors are not as competent to choose wisely 
as a person selected for that purpose; and next, if they were 
competent, no mode has yet been discovered by which they 
can manifest a free choice. As-to the first, our instincts are 
decisive; for no man in his senses would entrust to a crowd 
the selection of a person to do his business; he would make 
the selection himself after inquiry into the fitness of the different 
persons. If he wanted a tutor for his son, or governess for his 
daughter, a superintendent for his factory, an overseer for his 
farm, a captain for his ship, he would make careful inquiry for 
the fittest person, and decide after comparing the qualifications 
of different candidates; but he would never think of asking a town 
meeting to decide for him. Yet he should do so if the town 
meeting were likely to make the wisest choice. Looking at the 
reason of the thing we should reach the same result. The qualifi- 
cations of persons for special trusts can be known to onlfa few. 
Take, for example, the office of State engineer and surveyor, an 
office lately existing in New York and filled by popular election, 
the only restriction upon the choice being that the person chosen 
must be “a practical engineer.” It is difficult to speak with respect 
of such a provision.- Who should determine whether particular 
individuals were or were not practical engineers? And who, 
of all the electors, could select the best of those particular indi- 
viduals ? 

Suppose, however, that the people in their various electoral 
districts were best qualified to make a wise choice, what method 
has ever yet been devised of enabling them to choose the one 
upon whom the wise choice should be made? We know that in 
practice the choice is limited to two, three, or four candidates, 
who are themselves selected by nominating bodies, themselves in 
turn selected by a few out of the whole body of electors, without 
legal sanction, and meeting for a few hours or days in a tumultuous 
assembly, as noisy and about as unmanageable as the pretorian 
guards when they disposed of the Roman purple. If any plan 
could be devised by which each elector should name his candidate, 
and the sum of all their nominations be compared before the final 
choice of a candidate for a party, there might be some reason to 
think that the people had a free choice; but no such plan has yet 
been devised and put in practice. There are, besides, so many 
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offices to be filled at an election, that the ticket presented to an 
elector on the morning of the election is so formidable in length, 
and so difficult to understand without a scrutiny longer than he 
can then give to it, that he generally takes it and throws it into 
the box, without discrimination, in despair of understanding the 
merits or demerits of half the candidates. In nine tenths of the 
meetings held in this country for different purposes, where officers 
are to be chosen, nominating committees are first appointed to 
present candidates. What is this but a confession that a crowd is 
of all agencies the worst for making on the instant wise selections 
of committees or officers? And lastly, the election by the people 
of a great number of officers is such a dispersion of responsibility 
as practically to nullify it altogether. For these reasons, and 
others which might be added if there were need, an election by 
the people directly of all or the greater number of the officers of a 
government is faulty in principle, and ruinous in practice. 

The legislators must of course be elected by the people. No 
other Thode of selecting them is possible in a free and popular 
government. The chief executive in a republic must also be 
elected by the people or by the legislature. To an election by 
the legislature there are insuperable objections. A popular elec- 
tion is the only natural and unobjectionable method. And here, 
with the legislature and the chief executive, popular election 
should stop, and every other office should be filled by one or the 
other of the two departments thus created, or by the concurrent 
action of the two. In this respect the Constitution of the United 
States appears to be as perfect an organic law as can be framed. 
Then the question arises, How can the best judicial and adminis- 
trative officers be obtained? How shall the appointing power be 
guided in making its appointments? By the most perfect good 
faith always, and in respect to administrative offices by requiring 
from the candidates certain prescribed tests of qualification, with- 
out which no person can be eligible. By good faith is meant a 
single purpose to fill the office with the fittest person. This is the 
rule of the Constitution and the rule of conscience. No other is 
consistent with an honest discharge of public duty. If the office 
to be filled is political, then political opinions may enter into the 
question of fitness; but if the office is not political, no preference 
can honestly be given to one person over another on account of 
political opinions or political services. The false maxim that to 
the victors in elections belong the spoils of office is as infamous a 
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one as was ever uttered, and as dangerous as it is infamous. The 
President of the United States, the Governor of each State, is 
bound, by the constitution he is sworn to uphold, and by the dic- 
tates of probity and honor, to select the fittest man he can find for 
an office to be filled, be he an enemy or friend, personal or politi- 
cal, or the most favored or disfavored of the best or the worst of 
his supporters or opponents. 

We know it is assumed, as an article of political morality, that 
the dispenser of patronage may rightfully postpone an enemy to 
a friend in the matter of preferment, and so he may if the two 
are in all respects equal in fitness; but on any other supposition, 
private or political friendship has no place. Personal attraction or 
repulsion, between the appointing officer and the officer appointed, 
should have nothing to do with the appointment, unless the 
official duties of the two are such as necessarily to bring them into 
close personal relations. The needs of the service and the fitness 
of the servant are the only things to be measured and compared. 

The measure called civil service reform, rightly understood, is 
worthy of all commerdation. If it were assumed, however, that 
success in competitive examinations is a sure passport to office, 
the plan would fail, because such examinations will not develop all 
the elements necessary to make a good officer. But an examina- 
tion, as a preliminary to the exercise of an administrative office, 
would be a great boon. It would exclude the ignorant and the 
idle from the competition. It would insure an amount of knowl- 
edge requisite for the place. And it would make the present dis- 
creditable scramble for office give way to an honorable ambition. 
But no civil service reform can reach all the offices of the country, 
or even the most important, such as the legislative, judicial, and 
highest executive. For these nothing will suffice but to enlighten 
the voter and arouse his conscience. So soon as the legislative 
and highest executive offices are filled with honest and capable 
men, the judicial and administrative offices will be well filled also. 
No civil service rules were needed for Washington when he was 
President. And though parties had not then been formed, strug- 
gling for office, as we now see them, he showed by his example, in 
the circumstances cf that time, what he would have done in the 
circumstances of ours. 

If the electors were all honest and intelligent, we should have 
honest and intelligent officers elected. But they are not all such. 
Some are intelligent who are not honest, and many are honest who 
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are not intelligent. The majority, the great majority, are honest. 
If it were not so, this government would come speedily to an end. 
What is needed is a better apprehension of the function of govern- 
ment and the duties of its servants. 

Our conclusions are, that the following maxims are fundamental 
and indispensable for the good government of this country: 

First. That no grant or subsidy of any kind should hereafter 
be conceded to any private corporation or enterprise, no matter 
what may be the advantage promised or expected ; 

Second. That no legislation or other act of government should 
be permitted which has for its object the pecuniary profit of any 
class or person ; 

Third. That no office should be created or suffered to exist 
which is not necessary to the public service ; 

Fourth. That in an appointment to office by any servant of the 
people, the fittest person to exercise it should be selected, without 
regard to party or personal relations ; 

Fifth. That in the class of administrative offices, no person 
should be appointed who has not passed successfully through a 
competitive examination; and, 

Sixth. That when once appointed, such officer, if his duties are 
not political, should hold his place during good behavior. 

The final remedy for our political troubles lies in the intelli- 

gence and conscientiousness of the people. Amendments of con- 
stitutions and laws may do much, but they will not reach the root 
of the evil. As the disease is partly political and partly moral, so 
must be the cure. We are to address ourselves to the hearts and 
minds of the electors. Good or evil government depends upon the 
spirit of the people. The government of England is now, as it has 
long been, in the hands of the educated classes; yet how different 
is its present administration from what it was in the days of Wal- 
pole !. What has made this difference? The higher tone of public 
morality. 
. It must be made a point of honor and conscience with the 
appointing power in this country, wherever that power may reside, 
whether in president, governor, secretary, or legislator, that the 
authority to appoint is a high and sacred trust which can not be 
delegated, and must be neither perverted nor coerced. 

The indifference of the citizen to his political duties is owing in 
part to his forgetfulness of the evils of misgovernment. “Magna 
est veritas et prevalebit” is an often quoted and much perverted 
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maxim. Truth has often a hard time of it, is frequently crushed to 
earth, and will seldom prevail but by the aid of diligent and per- 
sistent coworkers. A profound student of human nature has 
observed, that, if they thought it for their interest, there would be 
as many persons to deny as to admit the truth of the 47th propo- 
sition of Euclid. That which may be affirmed of truth in general, 
may with greater force be affirmed of experiments in politics and 
government. People who are always exclaiming that things will 
come right, do not know what they are talking about. They will not 
come right of themselves, nor because they ought to be right, nor 
without the help of brave hearts and sturdy arms. No greater 
evil can befall a people than a bad government, by which we mean 
not merely a government badly constructed, but a government 
badly administered. The fairest portions of the earth, those which 
were once most fertile, most populous, and most opulent, are at 
this hour waste and desolate through misgovernment. Look at 
Persia, Turkey, and the States of Barbary. Every one of them 
flourished once in high prosperity; why are they not flourishing 
now? Their soil is the same, their sky has not changed. Misrule 
has brought them to ruin. Why has not Spain kept her place 
among the nations? It is scarce two hundred years since her 
sceptre was lifted over half the world. In the East as in the West 
the orders which her swift couriers bore from the wood of Segovia 
were obeyed, not more in Europe than in half of America and in 
both the Indies. Let us take these lessons to heart. We can not 
have misgovernment and prosper. We are not superior to the for- 
tunes of our race. 

It is sometimes said, as if to excuse the inattention of the citizen, 
that our government is a simple machine, not easy to get out of 
order, and easy to mend when it does. Never were there words with 
less of truth in them. Instead of calling it simple, call it the most 
complex of all the machines of government ever contrived for 
mutual protection and the common weal, and you will come nearer 
the truth. It is a curiously wrought, carefully adjusted, and most 
easily deranged piece of statesmen’s workmanship. The simplest 
of all governments is an absolute monarchy, an autocracy like that 
of Russia under Catharine, or Spain under Philip the Second. A 
limited monarchy, like that of England, where all government is 
practically concentrated in one house of Parliament, is in simplicity 
the next. 

Our American system of government, composed of federal and 
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state authorities, each independent of the other and supreme in its 
own sphere, and all working or designed to work without friction for 
the common good, has nothing simple about it. It is like the solar 
system, with its mazes of attractions and orbits: its sun, planets, 
and satellites. Not only is it the most complex, but it is also, if 
not most carefully watched, the most expensive. The federal gov- 
ernment and the state governments have each an equipment of 
officials, with their long lists of salaries and perquisites. Our tax- 
payers have to bear the burdens of four governments; that 
is to say, the federal, the state, the county, and the town or 
city. It behooves them to watch with the vigilance of interest and 
of patriotism combined, lest they lose their liberties and their 
estates together. 
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RECENT AMERICAN BOOKS. 


Auzoc’s CuurcH History.'—In the two volumes already completed 
of this important literary enterprise, both Dr. Alzog and his American trans- 
lators and editors have not only performed a substantial service for students 
within the Roman Church, but produced a work which will take rank as in 
some respects an authority on which other scholars can depend. There 
has not been accessible in English, a good Church history from the Roman 
point of view, and the attempts at writing history by modern advocates of 
Romanism, have dealt too largely with ex parte statements to secure confi- 
dence. Dr. Alzog writes less to defend disputed doctrines, than to produce 
a manual which shall open the whole subject from the beginning, and which 
shall indicate the facts and principles of different epochs. He writes from 
the scholar’s position, and accordingly presents a work which, while not 
unfaithful to Roman Catholic traditions, dares not ignore or explain away 
the facts which make against that communion. So far as we can judge by 
a careful examination and comparison with existing histories on critical 
points, Dr. Alzog has produced a work which must command the attention 
of all students of ecclesiastical history. ‘The eminent fairness in the treat- 
ment of vexed questions and the freedom from exaggerated statement lead 
to this conclusion. The method which he employs is also an important 
feature of the work. He grasps the leading features of an epoch in a few 
words, then divides it into sections, and throws into each section not only 
the chief facts to be noted, but some philosophical conception of their 
bearings. The result is that his work loses, especially in the second vol- 
ume which is much more minute than the first, its almost necessary dry- 
ness as a compendium, and gains the life and flow of historical narrative. 
He has studied the science of method and arrangement to good purpose, 
and one hardly knows where to find the history of the middle ages set 
forth in a more intelligible manner. The work compares favorably with 


' “Manual of Universal Church History.” By the Rev. Dr. Alzog, Professor of The- 
ology at the University of Freiburg. Translated, with additions from the last German 
Edition, by F. J. Pabisch and the Rev. Thomas S. Byrne. In three volumes, Cincin- 
nati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1876. 
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Hardwick’s Middle Ages, and with Bryce’s Holy Roman Empire, and in 
some respects is more full and complete than either of them. 

Dr. Alzog divides Church history into three periods, the first of which 
extends from the beginning of the Christian Church, to the victory of 
Christianity over the paganism of the Roman Empire. The second extends 
from the establishment of Christianity among the Germans to the Western 
Schism; the third dates from the Schism of Luther to the pontificate of 
Pius IX. He attempts to give the entire history of Christianity. While 
much of the material for such a work must be obtained at second-hand, the 
references to the original authorities are always given, and often the very 
words of the reference are reproduced in the foot-notes. The translators 
have greatly enlarged the second volume, and, being practical teachers in a 
Roman Catholic theological seminary, have known how to meet the 
demends of students no less than those of the general reader. The work 
in its present form reflects credit, so far as it has gone, upon the Roman 
Church. Whatever Romanism may have done in former days, its mani- 
festations of literary culture, whether in England or America, have not 
lately been equal to the Benedictine standard. This history restores the 
hope that scholarship of the ripest kind has not been lost in this commu- 
nion, and, while we are far from indorsing all its statements, we gladly com- 
mend its spirit, its fairness, its thoroughness of execution, its scholarly 
character. : 


Jesus or NazaretH.’—Many of the books which are specially intended 
for youthful readers, are spoiled by a too evident effort on the part of the 
author to make them differ from books intended for adults. This is because 
so many writers fail to take the measure of the youthful mind, erroneously 
supposing that young people—by which we mean boys and girls in their 
teens—are not capable of assimilating the mental food offered to their elders, 
and must be fed on something entirely different. The truth is that plain 
facts, stated in simple language, are what is needed in both cases; and that 
to relate a fact simply, does not require the use of words of one syllable. 
A book whose language is such as we have indicated, if there is anything in 
the subject to attract popular attention at all, will be read with almost 
equal interest by old and young. We find in Dr. Thompson’s book an apt 
illustration of the style of writing to which we refer. In a book dedicated 
to the young, he writes in a style worthy to be adopted in addressing any 
class of readers. Wedo not wonder that a German friend to whom the 
author read some of its pages exclaimed “ But you must not call this a book 
for young people; it is a book for me, for grown up men and women!” 
With a dignity of style worthy of the sacred subject, and yet with perfect 
simplicity and clearness, Dr. Thompson tells the story of Christ’s life in 
such words as to commend his book to readers of every age. Without 


1 “Jesus of Nazareth.” His life for the Young. By Joseph P. Thompson, D. D. 
Illustrated. Boston: James R. Osgood and Co. 1876. 
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attempting a critical comparison, we may liken the difference between 
this and other books upon the life of Christ, to that which exists between a 
Sabbath in a country town, of a June or October day, and a Sabbath in the 
city. In the one case, nature helps to worship by all the silent speech 
which she has for human souls in the glad shining of the sun, the pure blue 
of the sky, the songs of birds, and pictures of fair fields and woodlands. 
In the other, where nature is less helpful, art provides beautiful temples, 
and sensuous accessories of worship, with which to beguile the mind from 
worldly cares to thoughts of God. There is certainly more of likeness to 
Christ’s life in the former picture, and Dr. Thompson has done well to 
make his book suggestive of those scenes in the midst of which our Lord so 
often appeared when on the earth. No attempt is made to teach the doc- 
trines of any school in theology; matters of dispute between schoolmen 
are utterly ignored, and an earnest, honest effort is made to present to 
those who read such a view of the life and words of Christ, “as shall win 
their hearts, and bless their lives.” 

The publishers have very properly presented the book in an attractive 
form, with admirable illustrations, and we heartily commend it to those who 
would place in the hands of the young an interesting volume which will 
bring clearly before them, as a pattern and exemplar, the life of the Son 
of God. 


FetTicu in THEOLOGY.'—Upon its first appearance, two years ago, this 
book attracted considerable attention among theologians, because of its 
bold and vigorous assaults upon some of the methods and tendencies of 
the system of theology of which Dr. Hodge is recognized as an able sup- 
porter. The matter of the book relates chiefly to positions taken, or sup- 
posed to have been taken by Dr. Hodge, calculated to misrepresent God, 
and to pervert or weaken if not destroy faith. Mr. Miller is a Presbyterian 
clergyman of recognized ability, and his book, while betraying in some 
instances too evident a relish for polemics, merits the careful study of 
those who are disposed to question or defend the soundness of the theo- 
logical teachings to whose criticism it is devoted. 


THE Prayer Gavuce Dreate."—In July 1872, an article was pub- 
lished in The Contemporary Review under the title of “ The ‘ Prayer for 
the Sick’; Hints toward a serious attempt to estimate its value.” The 
author of this article, believed to be Sir Henry Thompson, a prominent 
London surgeon,—boldly proposed, in the form of a letter addressed to 
Professor Tyndall, certain plans for “ determining the value of prayer to the 


1“ Fetich in Theology.” By John Miller. Second Edition. New York: Dodd and 
Mead. 1876. 

* “ The Prayer Gauge Debate:” By Prof. Tyndall, Francis Galton, and others, against 
Dr. Littledale, President McCosh, The duke of Argyll, Canon Liddon, and “ The Specta- 
Boston Congregational Publishing Society, 1876. 


tor. 
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Deity.” The astonishing proposals of this anonymous paper at once 
became the subject of universal discussion, chiefly, no doubt, because in- 
troduced to public attention over the name of Professor Tyndall, and 
therefore regarded as having his indorsement. Various spirited and able 
papers, on both sides of the question, were subsequently published in all 
of the great newspapers of London, all members of society, from prelates 
to merchants’ clerks joining in the general discussion. The object of this 
volume is to present, in a convenient form, the ablest of the writings 
called forth by this “ Prayer Gauge Debate.” Many who have not read the 
original articles in the Contemporary Review and the Spectator, will be 
glad to have them in the form now presented; and others no doubt, will 
be pleased to refresh their memories by a review of the arguments, espe- 
cially of those presented in defense of the ancient Christian doctrines 
regarding the significance and efficiency of prayer. 


THE UNseEN Wor.p.'—The author of the “Outlines of Cosmic Phi- 
losophy,” has already won a right to recognition as a thinker and writer of 
no mean merit, and the essays of this volume will detract nothing from his 
reputation. Mr. Fiske is in thorough sympathy with that school of scient- 
ists who seek to arrive at a conception of the spiritual from the scientific 
point of view; but the processes by which he seeks to reach this end are 
characteristically his own. He believes that as “experience is not infinite” 
and as “our capacity of conception is not co-extensive with the possibilities 
of existence,” it may be possible that “there are many things in heaven, if 
not on earth, which are undreamed of in our philosophy.” It is upon con- 
siderations such as these, that he builds his hypothesis of an “ Unseen 
World.” He frankly admits that the hypothesis thus reached may be with- 
out scientific support, but he as explicitly declares that it is placed beyond 
the need of such support, and also beyond the range of scientific criticism; 
that “it is in no sense irrational,” and furthermore that “it may be logi- 
cally entertained without in the least affecting our scientific habit of mind 
or influencing our scientific conclusions.” The spirit and purpose of the 
essay is commendable, if for no other reason because in such marked con- 
trast with much of the ill-natured writing which has lately been done upon 
the disputed topics of which it treats. 

In referring to the so called “conflict between Science and Religion,” 
Mr. Fiske severely criticises many of the positions assumed by Dr. Draper 
in his recent work on that subject, four reasons very similar to those ex- 
pressed in Dr. Washburn’s article in a recent number of this Review. 

Motley’s “History of the Netherlands” Longfellow’s “ Dante,” and 
Taine’s “ Philosophy of Art,” are chiefly noticeable among the other essays 
which complete the volume. A feature of the book worthy of imitation, 
is a complete topical index of subjects. 


* “The Unseen World and other Essays.” By John Fiske, M. A., LL.B. J. R. Osgood 
& Co., Boston. 1876, 
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VERTEBRATES OF THE NorRTHERN Startes.'—This work is a com- 
mendable attempt to supply a great want in our zodlogical literature. The 
method of arranging species with characters and an artificial key, is un- 
doubtedly applicable to animals as well as to plants; and has been intro- 
duced into some of the best special treatises on both sides of the Atlantic. 
But we have not had heretofore any strict comprehensive hand-book of 
this kind for any of the large divisions of the animal kingdom, and appli- 
cable to Eastern North America. The work can not fail to be of great use 
to students, in enabling them readily to determine any specimen of our 
vertebrates, and it is sufficiently simple to be used in this way by school- 
teachers, amateurs, and indeed by any person of ordinary intelligence, as 
the glossary at the end will render such persons independent of the difficul- 
ties of technical terms. 

Another use of such a work is that of fixing definitely in the minds of 
learners the diagnostic characters of the orders, families and genera in the 
best way, namely, by associating them with the characters of some known 
species, determined by means of the manual. Teachers who may intro- 
duce lessons in zodlogy into their schools, will find the work very useful 
in this respect, and may rest assured that the reference of even a few mam- 
mals, birds, reptiles, or fishes to their places in the classification will give 
a more careful kind of training in natural history than a large amount of 
vague description, and will also prove of great service in that awakening 
of the comparing faculties in the mind of the learner, which is one of the 
most important educational uses of studies in natural science. 

It would be impossible to criticise a work of this kind as to details 
without having used it for some time, and undoubtedly in this process 
many defects and inaccuracies will be detected, to be amended in subse- 
quent editions. Of larger omissions which should be supplied we may 
mention the seals, the cetaceans and the sea fishes. The want of these is 
certainly an important defect in the case of students resident on the coast, 
and one which might readily be supplied by the aid of naturalists resident 
near the sea. Another want is that of an index of English names. Of 
course this might induce learners to determine their species by a readier 
way than by the use of the key; but there are numbers of tourists, amateur 
collectors and others, who may wish to know something of the probable 
scientific relations of animals they may hear of or meet with accidentally, 
and in circumstances where the regular methods of determination can not 
be applied. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Jordan may meet with such encouragement 
in his praiseworthy effort, as may enable him to enlarge the work in the 


1 “A Manual of the Vertebrates of the Northern United States, including the District 
east of the Mississippi river and north of North Carolina and Tennessee, exclusive of 
Marine species.” By David Starr Jordan, M.S.M.D., Professor of Natural History in 
N. W. C. University, and in Indiana Medical College. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. 
1876. 
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directions above indicated; and in the meantime there can be no doubt 
that the book must tend to enlarge and render more accurate the general 
knowledge of our wild animals, and greatly to aid students in their work. 


PoLiTicAL Economy.'—Mr. Buckle declares that Adam Smith con- 
tributed more by the publication of his Wealth of Nations, “ towards the 
happiness of man, than has been effected by the united abilities of all the 
statesmen and legislators of whom history has preserved an authentic ac- 
count.” If this be not a wild deduction, it would be difficult to over-esti- 
mate the value of the services which have been lately rendered, in still 
farther developing and perfecting the science of which Adam Smith, not 
Aristotle, was the father. 

It is remarkable that the science which has the most to do with national 
well being, should be least understood and last developed. The most 
accurate thinkers in Political Economy have but recently died or are still 
living. Of the former we may name Bastiat, John Stuart Mill, Cairnes, 
and Walker; of the latter, Macleod, Chevalier, and Perry. In the United 
States, we are only beginning to comprehend the laws and elements of 
national wealth. We have been legislating for a century in ignorance and 
atrandom. Every important act regulating tariffs, finance and taxation, 
has been based upon, or has embraced false principles. Our financial leg- 
islation especially has been ruinously vicious. We have lost more as a 
people since the origin of the government, through irredeemable paper 
money, a rotten currency, than ten times the present national debt. 

Four Secretaries of the Treasury only—Hamilton, Woodbury, Walker, 
and McCulloch—have given any evidence in their reports of a masterly 
knowledge of the principles of Political Economy. With the exception of 
Benton and Webster, we can recall the names of no others in the past, who 
upon a question of taxation or finance, can be quoted as authorities. Inthe 
present higher advancement and more general comprehension of the science 
of values, we find among those who have been regarded as authorities, 
Ex-Secretary McCulloch, the late Amasa Walker, David A. Wells and 
Professor Perry, each of whom have given publicity to their views with 
more or less frequency and force, and in many respects with unanimity of 
sentiment. 

In his book on the “Elements of Political Economy,” Professor 
Perry’s most cogent reasoning is contained in the chapter On Money. 
He gives here in condensed form what has been thought out and settled on 
this subject. He does not lay stress enough, however, upon the founda- 
tion fact that the essential function of money is to measure values. That 
money measures is the most important truth in finance. It is a medium of 
exchange and a measure of values, it is said, but it is a medium or instru- 
ment of exchange decause it is a measure of values. If it does not enable 


1 “Elements of Political Economy.” Eleventh Edition. By Arthur Latham Perry. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 
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us to determine the relative values of articles or services to be exchanged, 
it is no instrument by which to effect exchanges. If what is called a dollar 
is worth forty-five cents one day and ninety-five cents the next, that money 
would be no medium of exchange with which business could be carried on. 
[t would measure the relative or exchangeable value of nothing. Money is 
good then just in proportion to its being an accurate measure or standard 
of values. That money is best, which measures best. Hence it follows 
that dishonored or broken paper promises to pay dollars, are not the best 
instruments of exchange, for the reason that these violated promises are 
perpetually varying in volume and value. When the greenback promises 
are at all times convertible into coin, our currency will be as little variable 
in value as coin. Its volume will then be determined by immutable natu- 
ral laws, and not by a call of the ayes and noes on a vote in Congress. 


A MANUAL oF AMERICAN IpgEAs.’—There is an unquestionable want 
of just such a book as Mr. Hopkins has attempted to prepare—a book 
which shall so “explain the salient points of our system (of government) as 
to bring them within the comprehension of the youth of our public schools, 
and furnish the immigrant with a correct idea of what it means to become 
an American citizen.” This want is but partially met by Mr. Hopkins, 
whose views upon many important questions are neither judicious in ex- 
pression nor correct in point of fact. The book may nevertheless serve a 
useful purpose in the hands of wise teachers, and it is well adapted to use asa 
text-book, by its arrangement in paragraphs beginning with suitable questions. 


Cox’s History or Greece.*—This is one of the latest additions to 
Harper and Brothers’ valuable series of Students’ Histories, and is fully 
equal in merit to any of the series which have preceded it. 

It traces the history of Greece very fully and satisfactorily from the 
earliest period to the death of Alexander the Great, B. Cc. 323, after which 
is presented, in a very few pages, a sketch of the later fortunes of the Hel- 
lenic people. If there are any noticeable faults in Mr. Cox’s otherwise 
excellent manual, it is the exceeding brevity of the last portion of the book, 
and the fact that it contains fewer references than might reasonably be 
expected to the light thrown upon the earlier history of Greece by recent 
discoveries. 


Laws RELATING TO RELIGIOUS CorPoRATIONS.*—Until the reign of 
peace and good-will on the earth has become sufficiently established, to 


1 “A Manual of American Ideas.” By Caspar T. Hopkins, M. A., San Francisco : 
A. L. Bancroft & Co. 

* “A General History of Greece.” By George W.Cox,M.A. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1876. 

3 “Laws Relating to Religious Corporations.” By Rev. Sandford Hunt, D. D. With 
an Address on “ Laws affecting Religious Corporations in the State of New York.” By 
Hon. E, L. Fancher, LL. D, New York: Nelson & Phillips. 1876, 
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prevent even churches from sometimes appearing as parties in contests where 
the appeals are “unto Cesar,” religious corporations may properly interest 
themselves in a study of the laws affecting their interests. For this pur- 
pose we can find no better manual of reference than that prepared by Dr. 
Hunt, and which presents in a concise and methodic form, a compilation 
of the statutes of the several States in relation to the incorporation and 
maintenance of religious societies, the disturbance of religious meetings, 
and other matters of importance. 


SANITARY DRAINAGE.'—The application of sanitary principles to the 
drainage of houses and towns, is a matter whose importance has only lately 
attracted deserved attention. The results of investigations conducted of 
late years chiefly in the United States and in England, have made very 
evident what has been previously only suspected or half known, that a 
large number of diseases concerning whose origin physicians had hitherto 
possessed little or no knowledge, may be traced directly to the sanitary 
conditions of dwellings and their surroundings. Mr. Waring, whose book 
has grown out of a series of papers formerly published in the Adantic 
Monthly, is deserving of commendation, for the conscientious and 
thorough manner in which he has treated his subject. A careful study of 
the principles which he lays down, and their thorough application, would 
in many instances secure—what is far better than a cure—the prevention 
of disease. 


PoETicaL Works or Lorp Hovucuton.’-—Lord Houghton is a very 
marked and interesting example of a class, probably not so small as is gen- 
erally imagined, who, favored by external fortune, have too much positive 
talent and character to be confounded with the fortunate who enjoy life 
and pass away, and too little necessity for higher aspiration and exertion 
to become all of which they are capable. Asa statesman, as an author, 
as a man, he is entitled to high respect; for he has recognized from the 
first both the measure of his talent and the duties which it imposed upon 
him. The latter he has conscientiously fulfilled ; and if we weigh so much 
desert with the temptations to ease, indolence and indifference which he 
has nobly resisted, we shall not hesitate a moment in our estimate of his 
character. This is not necessarily a factor in our estimate of his literary 
merit; yet, inasmuch as success in literature requires the presence of ethi- 
cal no less than of intellectual qualities, we must fairly allow its value. 
There is an important difference between the impression which a man 
makes who has avowedly done the utmost of which he is capable, and that 
which springs from the exercise of genuine gifts, not so stimulated to their 
highest development. 


1“ The Sanitary Drainage of Houses and Towns.” By George E. Waring, Jr. New 


York: Hurd & Houghton. 1876. $1.50. 
2“ The Poetical Works of (Richard Monckton Milnes), Lord Houghton.” Collected 


Edition. In two volumes, 12 mo. pp. 319, 323. Roberts Brothers: Boston. 
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So judged, no one can deny an inborn voice of song to Lord Hough- 
ton. His poetical activity began when Wordsworth was first recognized 
as a great English poet, when there was a growing reaction against the 
adoration of Byron, and when the most popular lyrist in England was— 
Mrs. Hemans! Yet in his earliest verse we find but very faint reflections 
of two of these authors. If, in his graver and more thoughtful poems, he 
seems to have caught an occasional tone from Wordsworth, or in his senti- 
ment a softer cadence from Mrs. Hemans, we shall find, on explaining the 
complete poetical records of his life, that such resemblances are inevitable, 
because springing from congenital features of his own poetic nature. He 
seems to stand—if on a lower plane—somewhere between’ Byron and 
Wordsworth : that is, in making a specific classification of poets, we must 
refer him to an intermediate variety. The simple, frank, unambitious 
character of most of his poetry is a feature which must not be overlooked 
in these days. If he has not achieved the highest, he never seems to have 
aspired to it. We find, in regard to this point, a passage in his preface to 
the present edition, written only last March, and so admirably and sensibly 
said that we can not forbear quoting it: 

“T have sometimes thought that I should like to review my own poems, 
as I have done those of others, conscious that the distances of time and 
the alterations of temperament qualify me to do so with perfect impar- 
tiality: but if I do not do this, I think I can judge them so far as to see 
that, whatever little hold they may have taken on their time is owing to 
their sincerity of thought and simplicity of expression.” 

Nothing can be truer than this: and we may assume that an author, 
who so well understands the secret of whatever value he may have acquired 
in the literature of his country, has always honestly exercised his peculiar 
gift. This is no doubt the secret of the clear individuality which stamps 
Lord Houghton’s poems, even where subject and style are such as another 
poet might have chosen. ‘Take, for example, the universally-known song: 
“TI wandered by the brook-side.” It is simple as Wordsworth; yet it is 
not Wordsworth. It is tender as Hood; yet it is not Hood. We may 
run through the list of contemporary poets, and find no one to whose pen 
we should attribute it. So of the lyric entitled: “Strangers Yet,” and 
many others which are characterized by equal sweetness of rhythm and 
gentle grace of fancy. His “ Poems of Sentiment and Reflection” abound 
in passages of admirable purity and strength: there are stanzas, quatrains 
and couplets so complete that few poets would be unwilling to father them 
or their like. Witness the following, in his poem, “The Men of Old”: 


“ Blending their souls’ sublimest needs 
With tasks of every day, 
They went about their gravest deeds, 
Like noble boys at play.” 


Or this stanza: 
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“ A man’s best things are nearest him, 

Lie close about his feet ; 

It is the distant and the dim 
That we are sick to greet : 

For flowers that grow our hands beneath 
We struggle and aspire,— 

Our hearts must die, except they breathe 
The air of fresh Desire.” 


All Plutarch seems to be compressed into the first of these quotations: 
the same thought was never before so sweetly and concisely expressed. 
The second is not new in substance, yet it is new in manner,—and it is a 
great comfort amid the flood of platitude which whelms every generation 
in turn, to find something so freshly said. In such an extensive collection 
of poems, there is of course much inequality of merit; but the careful 
reader will find that the lyrics and songs which are most widely known are 
by no means the height of the author’s achievement. They have merely 
touched some responsive chord in the popular sentiment. We find 
throughout, -the evidence of an honestly-felt necessity of utterance, with- 
out much regard for the question whether the thought expressed may have 
equal value for the reader. This, however, implies the absence of consci- 
ous seeking for popularity, even as we find in the poems no reflection of 
any fashion which has become temporarily popular in Lord Houghton’s 
day. The following poem, which will undoubtedly be new to most of our 
readers, seems to us very nearly perfect, as the pure, artistic expression of 
a very common experience : 


THE BARREN HILL. 


“ Before my Home, a long straight Hill 

Extends its barren bound, 

And all who that way travel will 
Must travel miles around ; 

Yet not the loveliest face of earth 
To living man can be 

A treasury of more precious worth 
Than that bare Hill to me. 


“ That hill-side rose a wall between 

This world of ears and eyes, 

And every shining shifty scene 
That fancy forms and dyes ; 

First Babyhood engaged its use, 
To plant a good-child’s land, 

Where all the streams were orange-juice, 
And sugar all the sand. 


“A playground of unending sward 
There blest the growing Boy, 
A dream of laborless reward, 
Whole holidays of joy ; 
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A book of Nature, whose bright leaves 
No other care should need 

Than life that happily receives 
What he that runs may read. 


“Nor lacked there skies for onward youth 

With wayward will to tinge, 

Sweet sunshine overcast by ruth, 
And storms of golden fringe: 

Nor vales that darkling might evoke 
Mysterious fellowship 

Of names that still to Fancy woke, 
But slumbered on the lip. 


“ The hour when first that hill I crost 

Can yet my memory sting, 

The dear self-trust that moment lost 
No love again can bring : 

It seemed a foully broken bond 
Of Nature and my kind, 

That I should find the world beyond 
The world I left behind ! 


“ But not in vain that hill-side stood, 

On many an after-day, 

When with returning steps I wooed 
Revival of its sway ; 

It could not give me Truth where doubt 
And sin had ample range, 

But it was powerful to shut out 
The ill it could not change. 


“And still performs a sacred part, 
To my experienced eye, 
. This Pisgah which my virgin heart 

Ascended but to die ; 

What was Reality before, 
In symbol now may live, 

Endowed with right to promise more 
Than ever it could give.’ 


CLAREL.’—Here is another work, of wholly different conception and exe- 
cution. Thirty years ago, who could possibly have foreseen that the author 
of “ Typee” and “Omoo” would at last appear as the author of a poem of 
18,000 lines, inspired by religious doubts, questions and aspirations? ‘That 
Mr. Melville has a vein of native poetry in his nature was already mani- 
fested by some ballads which he published during our civil war; but it still 
remains an amazement that the hero of whaling and Polynesian adventures, 
whose model seemed to be Defoe, should become a theological mystic in 
his ripened years. One of his novels, we remember, was entitled: “ Pierre, 


1 “C)arel ; a Poem and Pilgrimage in the Holy Land.” By Herman Melville. In two 
volumes, I2mo, pp. 571. G, P. Putnam's Sons. 
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or The Ambiguities,’—and this poem might properly have been called: 
“Clarel, or the Ambiguities.” The title, to begin with, is ambiguous ; how 
are we to understand “A Poem and Pilgrimage im the Holy Land?” It is 
one of those works which the author writes for himself, and not for the 
reader, wherein he simply follows the bent of his own interests and fancies, 
and relies either upon his personal value or assumed height of achievement 
for his popular success. This is an experiment which Browning has lately 
tried, compelling the sentence of failure from unwilling critics. We doubt 
whether the very greatest of poets could practice it successfully for any 
length of time unless the principles of his art had entered into and become 
an integral part of his imagination. How then should Herman Melville, 
who has not yet achieved a recognized place as a poet, hope to succeed 
with a public which has, first of all, to be taught faith in his powers? How 
large a portion of the reading class (small, at the best, in this country,) are 
so familiar with his literary individuality that they will venture upon the 
perusal of such a work, solely for the more complete appreciation of its 
author? Mr. Melville seems totally to lack the /iterary sense ; and he 
ought not to be surprised if his poem, with all its scattered excellences, 
should fall comparatively unnoticed. 

The plot has apparently been constructed as a frame upon which to 
hang descriptions of the scenery of Palestine and the theological discus- 
sions of a chance company of tourists. The principal characters are an 
American student, an English clergyman, a Jew, a Smyrniote Greek and a 
Jewish girl of whom we see little, as she dies in order to introduce a tragic 
element. So much remains as a clew to guide us through a chaos of de- 
scription, incident, conversation, and conflict of ideas and beliefs, wherein 
there is no single governing and harmonizing conception. The poem is 
divided into four parts, respectively entitled: Jerusalem, The Wilderness, . 
Mar Saba and Bethlehem: but these are only divisions of the “ pilgrimage.” 
The author, indeed, may have intended to give a symbolical meaning to the 
headings. If so, we fail to understand it, since “ Jerusalem” is the begin- 
ning and “Bethlehem” the end. In like manner, we are unable to say 
whether he has meant to give any coherent spiritual development to his 
chief character. Whatever modifications of belief we notice, they seem to 
spring from the intimate personal intercourse of the parties rather than 
from the arguments they use. Throughout the whole work we trace, 
under many masks, the wanderings of a questioning and unsatisfied soul : 
yet at the close we do not feel clearly that peace has been attained, or, if it 
has been, upon what basis. The literary character of the poem corre- 
sponds to the intellectual. It is astonishingly unequal. After a couplet, 
quatrain or brief passage which bears a high poetical stamp, we stumble 
upon one which is awkward, feeble and immetrical. Reading the best 
parts, we can not understand why the whoie poem is not greatly better : 
reading the worst, we are surprised to find it so good. 
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Tue VeENDETTA.'—What shall we say of a volume like this, where the 
apparent youth, sincerity and earnest endeavor to produce something in 
the shape of poetry move our sympathy, and the crudity of performance 
and low grade of imagination prohibit our encouragement? If Mr. Pea- 
cock came before us with the diffidence and uncertainty of a young man 
who knows only that he has tried, and scarcely dares to hope that he has 
succeeded, we should be slow to chill him with critical severity; but the 
fact that this is a second edition, and contains “ Notices of Press ”’ as an 
appendix, kindly intended to assist us to a favorable judgment, leaves us 
free to be candid. Moreover, the additional fact that he has quoted just 
so much of an unfavorable notice from Zhe Nation as might give the inno- 
cent reader the impression that it was honestly laudatory, removes any 
remaining scruples we might have felt, and allows us to say that Mr. 
Thomas Brower Peacock was never intended by nature to be a poet. The 
stanza quoted by the critic of Zhe Nation is sufficient evidence of the 
justice of this verdict, for all intelligent readers : 


“Chastity ! thou that long hath held 
The world’s existence on, in virtue’s modest check, 
Man owes to thee, in heart, joy knell’d, 
For th’ little pure that’s saved from vice—corruption’s wreck— 
Warm thanks to surface ever gurgling up, 
As o’erflows th’ boiling, sparkling chaldron cup.” 


Need we give any further reasons?—or comment further upon the 
volume of which this is a specimen ? 


Porms.*—Miss Rossetti has already won her place in modern English 
poetry, and we are not called upon to examine her claims to it. In the 
estimate of most readers she is placed beside Jean Ingelow; in that of a 
considerable number, above the latter. Yet she is undoubtedly inferior to 
Jean Ingelow in brilliancy of rhetoric, rhythmical movement and a certain 
intensity and vividness of apprehension. 

On the other hand, she is simpler, more natural and unstudied, more 
naively direct in her appeals to sentiment and feeling, and more purely de- 
votional in her nature. Herein lies, we suspect, the secret of her popu- 
larity. Many of her poems are redeemed from being childish only because 
we feel that their quaint simplicity is so sincere. She has written nothing 
—indeed, she could not write anything—so compact and dramatic as Jean 
Ingelow’s “ High Tide in Lincolnshire ;” but neither could the latter, with 
all her art, writesuch poems as Miss Rossetti’s “Days of Vanity” and 
“ Martyr’s Song.” Both are alike in the subdued, semi-mournful key of 
song which they prefer; and equally alike in the light, joyous, sparkling 
measures to which they sometimes rise. We only compare them for the 


' “The Vendetta, and other Poems.” By Thomas Brower Peacock. 8vo. pp. 161. 
Topeka, Kansas : Democrat Printing House. 
* “ Poems,” by Christain G, Rossetti; 12 mo. pp. 300. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
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sake of illustration: the reader will set this or that higher, according to 
the taste which is born of his spiritual temperament. We should certainly 
place Miss Rossetti among the first of Mrs. Browning’s successors. But 
there is a wide difference between those of her poems which are born of 
transient and perhaps not wholly conscious moods of thought, and those 
which are made distinct by some external theme. In “ Twilight Calm,” 
for instance, she gives us a soft, restful, beautiful picture, while in “ Sleep 
at Sea,” and other poems of the class, we seem to be gazing upon a dissolv- 
ing view, every feature of which changes or vanishes just as we seem 
about to hold it. Poetry of this character may serve as an echo to fan- ° 
cies or cravings equally vague and unformed: but it can never perma- 
nently belong to literature. Miss Rossetti’s volumes of verse have attained 
a wide popularity, yet we can not recall any single poem of hers that is 
universally known and quoted. 


Amonc my Booxs.’—About the year 1870, there appeared in the New 
York World a series of articles under the title of “Among my Books,” 
which attracted no little attention by reason of the grace of style, and the 
scholarship displayed by their unknown author. While these papers were 
in process of publication, a volume, which immediately gained great popu- 
larity, was published, under the same title, by James Russell Lowell. 
Soon afterward, the author of the first named papers, decided to give 
them a more permanent form, claiming as rightly his own, the title which 
he had first used, and another volume was published under the title of 
“Among my Books,” distinguished from the first only by the use of 
“World Essays” on the cover. We make this statement, because the 
appearance of a second series of essays by Mr. Lowell, and a new edition 
of the book by the Wor/d essayist, by their conflicting titles, seem to 
demand it as the means of explaining what many may be unable to under- 
stand. Thenew volumes bear the same title, save that for “ World Essays” 
the editor has substituted “ Memories of Familiar Books.” With the simi- 
larity in titles, the likeness between the books is at an end. In the subjects 
chosen, in matter, and manner, the volumes differ almost too much to permit 
of comparison. To say this, however, is by no means to praise one and 
condemn the other. Both possess excellences of a character which will 
commend them to that large class of readers who are obliged to take much 
of their knowledge of authors and books at second hand. Professor Lowell 
gives us glimpses of Dante, Spenser, Wordsworth, Milton and Keats, such 
as no one could give who had not made them his familiar friends, and he 
does it ina manner which is at once instructive and fascinating. The 
companion volume treats of a wider range of subjects, in a manner entirely 
different, but scarcely less interesting. New value is added to the latter by 


1“ Among My Books.” By James Russell Lowell; 2d Edition. Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co. 1876.“‘Memories of Familiar Books.” By Wm. B. Reed, LL. D. New York: 
E. J. Hale & Son. 1876. 
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the publication of the name of the author, William B. Reed, LL. D., with a 
Memoir by Manton Marble. 


Worps: Tuer Use anp Asuse.*—In a manner full of interest and 
remarkably free from the faults which he would correct in others, Dr. 
Mathews writes of the significance and morality of words; of grand and 
small words; of words without meaning, of abuses of words, of Saxon 
and Romanic words; of the secret of apt words; of fallacies in words; 
of nicknames and curiosities in language, and of common improprieties 
of speech. 

In the chapter on “Curiosities in Language” the author betrays less 
than his usual carefulness in giving place to some questionable illustrations. 
For example, serious consideration is given to the pretention that the familiar 
words “Hip! hip! Hurrah!” are derived from Hiersolymna est perdita, a 
cry said to have been used by the stormers of a German town containing 
Jewish residents, and which was abbreviated by the use of the initial 
letters, h. e. p. into an exclamation. The words Ap, and Aurrah, or 
their equivalents, have been in use as exclamations in various languages 
from time immemorial, and an account of their origin which is so evidently 
ridiculous, hardly merits a place in a book like Dr. Mathews’. In regard 
to “the secret of apt words,” the author believes that, as a rule, impression 
and expression are relative ideas; that what we clearly conceive we can 
clearly convey; and that, if we fail to embody our thoughts, the fault lies 
in our deficient genius rather than in our mother tongue. Giving due 
heed to the necessity for a proper study of language, he thinks with 
Goethe, that 

“Sound sense finds utterance for itself 
Without the critic’s rule ; 


If to your heart your tongue be true 
Why hunt for words with much ado?” 


Dr. Mathews attaches high importance to the study of the best English 
models on the part of English students, as the means of cultivating a good 
style; and as an example of modern essayists who have thus achieved suc- 
cess without the aid of a classical education, he names Edwin P. Whipple, 
of whom he says that “it would be hard to name an American author who 
has a greater command of all the resources of language.” The readers of 
the Jnternational Review, who are familiar with Mr. Whipple’s style of 
writing, if less extravagant in their praise, will agree with Dr. Mathews in 
regarding him as a writer whose manner of using the English language will 
repay the study of young writers. There are, however, other American 
writers who have achieved distinction without the aid of a classical educa- 
tion, of equal, and even wider, reputation,—such as Bayard Taylor,—who 


1 “Words: Their Use and Abuse.” By Prof. William Mathews, LL.D. Chicago: 
S. C. Griggs & Co. 1876, 
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might well have been cited by the author as examples of what may be ac- 
complished chiefly by the patient study of one’s mother tongue. While 
not without faults, it is safe to say of Dr. Mathews’ book that it can be 
read with profit by every intelligent student of the English language. 


Tue Vest Pocket Series.’—As examples of the recherché in typo- 
graphy, if for no other reason, the dainty little books which are being 
published under the above title, are worthy of attention. But they are 
chiefly commended to public favor by the fact that they present in a taste- 
ful, convenient, and cheap form, selections from the writings of Coleridge, 
Keats, Tennyson, Whittier, Fields, and Lowell, such as The Ancient Mar- 
iner, The Eve of St. Agnes, Enoch Arden, Snow Bound, Hawthorne, and 
the Vision of Sir Launfal. It would be difficult to measure the refining 
influence of popular writings such as we have named; and the wide diffu- 
sion which they are sure to have when published in a form at once attract- 
ive and cheap, is a gain to the cause of education. 
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TuRKIsTAN.'—This work deserves notice in several aspects. Doubtless, it 
is as a book of entertainment for the general reader that it will be most widely 
circulated ; and in this point of view it has extraordinary merits. “ Travellers’ 
stories” are proverbial for precisely the characteristics that are wanting here. 
The art of making the narrator himself the central figure in all his scenes, of 
surrounding all that is novel with a haze of wonder in describing it, until its 
outlines impress the imagination with their vastness and mystery, of turning 
the petty accidents and annoyances of a wandering life into thrilling adven- 
tures by flood and field, and so of moving the reader’s personal sympathies, 
and attaching him to the writer’s career as to that of a hero—these means of 
fascination were once the glory of a book of travels. But in these days, when 
science and commerce have joined hands to explore and subdue the globe, 
the reading world has learned to make entirely new demands of its reporters, 
and the intellectual interest, the appetite for knowledge, has completely over- 
borne the feeling for the story-teller’s art. The traveller and the novelist 
have now shaken hands and parted forever. In the modern school of 
travellers, in which the names of Arthur Young, Humboldt, and Livingstone 
have become immortal, and in which those of Darwin, Wallace, and Schwein- 
furth will worthily follow them, a definite intellectual purpose is recognized— 
that of adding tothe stores of our knowledge of the world in which we live; 

1 “Turkistan ; Notes of a Journey in Russian Turkistan, Khokand, Bukhara, and 
Kuldja.” By Eugene Schuyler, Ph. D., with three maps and numerous illustrations, 
In two volumes. New York; Scribner, Armstrong & Co, 1867. 
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and the investigator who succeeds in this, by exploring and describing coun- 
tries not yet adequately known, often needs qualities as great, and often 
achieves results as valuable, as the scientific inquirer who devotes his energies 
to the discovery of the laws of matter in his laboratory, or of the laws of the 
heavenly bodies through his telescope. Yet it is a remarkable truth, and one 
which does honor to human nature, that the interest aroused by explorers of 
this class, in their truthful narratives, seems to be even wider, and is certainly 
more lasting and profound, among the readers of this age than was ever 
excited in earlier days by the persistent appeals to credulity and wonder 
which were the habit of “ the traveller,” from Pytheas of Massilia to the Baron 
Miinchhausen. Mr. Schuyler is altogether a modern traveller. His personal 
narrative is modest ; his own adventures are never thrust upon the reader; 
even in instances where they must have been exciting and dangerous enough, 
they are passed by with the briefest statement of the main facts, and without 
comment. His steady aim is to set his reader in his place solely as an 
observer, to see and understand the country and the people as he, by extra- 
ordinary labor, was able to see and understand them. And yet he has pro- 
duced a work which, for the degree and variety of the entertainment it offers 
to the curious reader, deserves to be the despair of the most expert novelist, 
This is due to the picturesqueness of the strangely mixed communities he 
visited, to the perpetual contrast and conflict among the widely varied forms 
of culture and character there thrown together, and still more to the penetrat- 
ing intelligence with which he observes, and the simple truthfulness with 
which he records them. Only those who are long accustomed to travel 
through the world with map and book, while sitting at ease in their libraries, 
know how universal the failing is with travellers to fall wholly out of sympathy 
with the reading public, and to omit precisely the particulars for which every 
thoughtful reader is sure to inquire. Mr. Schuyler is a marked exception ; 
and, as a travelling companion, has the art of divining the reader’s curiosity 
as it is excited, and of gratifying it at once, yet always in such a way as to 
direct it to something else, also sure to be soon told. It is only fair to make 
emphatic here the fact that Mr. Schuyler’s book is thoroughly interesting ; 
since so much has been said and will yet be said about its value as a solid 
contribution to the ;world’s knowledge of Asia, that many a reader might 
imagine it to be a book of heavy discussion and statistics. 

Yet the importance of the work at this time unquestionably turns upon the 
information it gives us concerning the countries of Central Asia, which, within 
a few years, have been brought under the sway or influence of the Russian 
Empire; and concerning the policy of that Empire towards its Eastern 
possessions, There is no part of the world on which the mind of Christendom 
is more vaguely informed,‘ and none in which, until very recently, there was 
less prospect that any of the interests of civilization could ever become 
intimately concerned, than that vast tract in the heart of Asia which used to 
be labelled in our school maps, “Independent Tartary.” But the steady 
growth of the Russian dominions in Asia from year to year, and the great 
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increase of rapidity in that growth during the last fifteen years, have directed 
attention to these regions, and awakened an indefinite anxiety concerning 
their value and destiny. Russian ambition, in every form, has been the 
standing bugbear of Furopean politics for half a century; and the vulgar 
belief that the great northern monarchy is a monster, steadily, from age to 
age, pursuing, with unbounded resources, a profound scheme of aggrandize- 
ment, has linked itself with the vague reports of Asiatic conquests, and has 
awakened apprehensions lest Tartary be sought as a pathway from St. Peters- 
burg to British India, or lest the wealth of the barbaric East be one day gath- 
ered for the subjugation of civilized Europe. Not only as dispersing misty vis- 
ions like these, but as showing, in its true light, the course of events by which 
Russia has, almost in spite of herself, become the proprietor and responsible 
administrator of vast regions and half-civilized nations which are a drain on 
her resources and a perpetual weight hampering her strength, Mr. Schuyler’s 
account of these possessions has a great political value. It shows the real 
nature of the Russian government better than any other book with which we 
are acquainted; and while it leaves the future of that amazing empire a 
problem no less attractive and no less impenetrable to thought than the most 
superstitious apprehensions have hitherto made it, it sets in a clear light many 
of the elements of the problem hitherto obscured, and will contribute much to 
make speculation upon it more intelligent hereafter. Certain it is, that what- 
ever Europe may have to fear from Russian ambition or from Russian power, 
it has nothing whatever to apprehend from the’ persistent and far-sighted 
pursuit of a profound policy in wielding that power or in pursuing that 
ambition. The policy of the empire is the momentary effect of circumstances ; 
and the greatest triumphs of its administrative genius have been the device of 
present remedies, or rather political palliatives for present emergencies. Its 
head and hands are overburdened by the demands of its current labor; and 
all the tendencies of its organization are to make it, except Austria, the most 
short-sighted, makeshift, hand-to-mouth government that ever wielded the 
forces of a great nation. Yet its ability in meeting emergencies as they arise 
is great, and has at times been magnificent ; and the actual result of the sway 
of Russia in Central Asia will be found by the judgment of contemporary 
public opinion, which will not fail in this matter to adopt Mr. Schuyler’s 
view, to be an actual boon conferred on the Eastern world, though for the 
present, and probably for some generations to come, at a heavy cost to the 
European subjects of the Czar. 


Homeric Dictionary.'—A reviewer, in reproaching ambitious critics with 
giving more time to treatises on the Homeric question than to the acquisition 
of a sound knowledge of Homer himself, counsels them to read, mark, learn, 
and inwardly digest both Iliad and Odyssey before attempting to write about 

7A Homeric Dictionary, from the German of Dr. Georg Autenrieth. Translated, 
with additions and corrections, by Robert P. Keep, Ph.D. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1876, 
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either. We have perused much of Autenrieth’s dictionary, already well 
known in Germany and but just rendered into English by Dr. Keep, and we 
flatter ourselves with having followed the advice and avoided the reproach. 
The impression it has left upon us is so pleasant as to make us regret that we 
did not earlier enjoy its perusal. Under the fair aspect of its bright type, 
solid paper, and instructive illustrations we have found a work of much learn- 
ing. To one acquainted with the labors of ancient scholists and modern 
lexicographers it is a wonder that in so few pages can be comprehended a 
very mass of well-chosen information without the exclusion of original ad- 
ditions. For Autenrieth not only guides the learner but also enlightens the 
scholar, who will often notice his original treatment of a number of words, 
and will accept, we think, more than one rendering somewhat variant from 
the meaning commonly used. The presentation, for instance, of the verb 
xavoe is better than that in Liddell and Scott’s Sixth Edition. The particles 
are very fully treated, and no difficulty appears to have been shunned in giving 
a minute and classified statement of their usage in Homer. We need not 
speak of the illustrative woodcuts; their utility is apparent to the idlest school- 
boy. In Homer are seen many phases of ancient Greek life. He furnishes 
us with much of olden fable and legend, and he uses a wide .and abundant 
stock of words. It is because of this that the. prolonged study of him will 
equip the mind of the reader with the very knowledge he needs for following 
the poets and philosophers as they succeed one another down to a compara- 
tively modern time. We hope that this dictionary will serve to increase the 
number of modern readers of ancient classics. 


RELIGION AND THE STATE.'—Dr. Spear has been for some years known 
as a very decided and consistent advocate of the doctrine “ that civil 
government, as such, should have nothing to do with the work of adminis- 
tering, sustaining, or teaching religion, and that on this subject its only 
legitimate function consists in affording an impartial protection to all the 
people in the exercise of their religious liberty, while so limiting this exer- 
cise as to make it compatible with the peace and good order of society.” 
To establish this view by a full and fair discussion of it is the object of 
this volume. First of all, the question is clearly stated, and separated and 
distinguished from all collateral and more or less nearly related questions. 
This because the popular mind is very liable to be misled by confounding 
things that differ, and so to be prevented from apprehending the precise 
question in debate. 

From the careful statement of the question, Dr. Spear next proceeds to 
discuss the general nature and design of civil government, the extent of 
its legitimate jurisdiction, and the various practical principles that must 
necessarily define its action. Then, proceeding to the special argument, he 
takes up, one by one, the particular topics involved in the determination of 


? “ Religion and the State ; or the Bible and the Public Schools.” By Samuel T. 
Spear, D.D. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 1876. 
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the proper functions of our own governments—State and national—in 
respect to religion and popular education. The range of the discussion is 
not indeed exhaustive, but sufficiently wide and comprehensive for the end 
in view. If we were disposed to break a lance with Dr. Spear, we should 
enter the list against him as regards his views on the divine right of civil 
government. We think he confounds two things which ought to be 
distinguished—to wit, the question whether government itself is ordained 
of God, with the question whether any one particular form of government, 
or any particular class of persons as governors, is divinely established. This 
distinction is fundamental. We had supposed that Rousseau’s fancy that 
civil society was simply a social compact had been abandoned long ago. 
The foundation of civil society and the necessity of civil government is 
laid by God in the constitution of man. Whether men shall be governed 
or not is not a question submitted to them at all. Order, law, authority, 
are things without which human society can not exist nor man fulfill his 
end. Civil government is therefore a divine institution, just as truly as 
the family. Both are the necessary result of obvious divine purpose ; and 
those who receive revelation can not but admit that the divine au- 
thority of the magistrate and the father are in both alike recognized 
as grounded in the divine arrangement of things and are as such 
specifically sanctioned and guarded. But to decide under what parti- 
cular form and by what particular persons government shal! be 
administered, this is left for men, for those who compose society, 
to determine. It is only in this latter sense that the assertion is true that 
“government derives its just powers from the consent of the governed.” 
The people can commit the “ powers ordained of God ” to whomsoever 
they choose among their fellows, and may establish a monarchy, a triumvi- 
rate, a presidency, or any other form of administration ; but the powers 
themselves which are legitimately involved in just government lie deeper 
than in the will of man. The historical question how any particular form 
of government has grown up, how men have established it, is, we conceive, 
of no more consequence as regards its essential legitimacy, than that as to 
how two lovers came to know each other and to marry is in relation to 
parental authority, 

But what seems to us Dr. Spear’s want of entire accuracy on this point 
does not materially affect his argument as a whole. With great clearness 
of language and force of reasoning, with ample citation of high authorities, 
and with the earnestness of full conviction, he urges that “the public 
school, like the state under whose authority it exists, should be simply a 
civil institution, absolutely secular and not at all religious in its purposes.” 
This is the conclusion to establish which his volume has been written. No 
discussion could well be more timely. Since the right organization of 
our public schools is one of the foremost questions of the hour, no pains 
should be spared to come to a full understanding of the subject; and Dr. 
Spear’s views as here carefully and lucidly presented, whether accepted as 
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conclusions or not, are worthy of candid and thorough examination. We 
hope the book will be widely read. 


THE Five Senses oF Man.'—To those who would obey the command of 
the Greek philosopher, yv@8« oeavrév, and are unable to enter upon the 
study of that which concerns self, including the phenomena of their own 
being, from a purely scientific stand-point and in a large way, Mr. Bernstein's 
book will prove exceedingly helpful. It affords a wide range of information, 
stated with scientific accuracy, but in plain terms, regarding the five senses 
of touch, sight, hearing, smell, and taste. These are treated of with refer- 
ence to their qualities, uses, and activities, as well as relations one to the 
other, and the subject-matter is illustrated by such physical and phy- 
siological explanations as to make the book not only interesting, but of 
practical value. Mr. Bernstein, who is Professor of Physiology in the 
University of Halle, is an acknowledged authority, and his work is one of 
the best in the International Scientific Series, of which it is a late pub- 
lication. 


DISEASES OF THE NERvous SysteM.’—The sixth edition of this stand- 
ard work is much enlarged, and is fully brought up to the present state of 
knowledge. The most important addition which has been made to the 
book is that of a newsection on “ Toxic Diseases of the Nervous System,” 
which treats clearly and fully of the various forms of chronic poisoning by 
alcohol, bromine, and by several of the metals by use of which the brain and 
nerves are frequently impaired. The work is throughout a storehouse of 
observations and experiments by the author in the course of his own 
extensive practice, and is thus full of contributions to our knowledge of 
the subject, many of which are fresh and novel. It makes comparatively 
little use, however, of the vast literature which has grown up of late years 
upon this branch of inquiry, especially on the Continent of Europe, and 
can not in any sense be regarded as complete. 
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Essays ON INTERNATIONAL Law.’—The first of the three essays con- 
tained in this volume seeks to give a general view of internationalism and 


' “The Five Senses of Man.” By Julius Bernstein. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 1876. 

2 “A Treatise on Diseases of the Nervous System.” By William A. Ham- 
mond, M.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1876. 

* “Internationalism.” By His Excellency Don Arturo de Marcoartu, ex-deputy 
to the Cortes. And ‘ Prize Essays on International Law.” By A. P. Sprague, 
Counsellor of Law in the United States, and M. Paul Lacombe, Advocate in 
France. London: Stevens & Sons. New York: Baker, Voorhis & Co. 
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the phases it has assumed in different periods, and to present the necessity 
for regulating it by codification of international principles. ‘The proceed- 
ings suggested for this purpose are, frst, a codification of the principles 
already more or less recognized in international law, “taking for guides 
and starting-points the collections of international conventions, the standard 
works of the best authorities who have written on the subject of treaties 
and the solutions pronounced in special cases ; whilst the several principles 
and controverted cases could be discussed and cleared up among the 
states themselves.” And second, “ the scientific preparation of the bases of 
the code of nations by subjecting them to the test of experience.” The 
learned author gives some account of the rise of the idea of an interna- 
tional congress or tribunal, and expresses his own view that in forming it 
the executive, legislative, and judicial elements of each nation ought to be 
duly represented. In Chapter II. the right to declare war is discussed, 
and the impropriety and injustice of leaving it exclusively in the hands of 
the executive is forcibly and clearly stated. Chapter III. gives the history 
of international arbitration and of proceedings looking to its general adop- 
tion, and points out the difference between that which is stipulated before- 
hand in order to meet difficulties and contests which at any time may be 
likely to occur, and that which is agreed upon after difficulties have 
arisen in order to their settlement. Chapter IV., under the head of “ Truce 
of Peace,” illustrates the importance of an international tribunal by showing 
the terrible and crushing cost of maintaining in time of peace the custom- 
ary armaments which give to the respective European nations a continual 
readiness for war, and at the same time constitute a perpetual threat and 
danger. 

The prize essays will perhaps attract the most attention, as they under- 
take to point out practical methods for the codification of international 
law and the leading principles on which the code should be framed. A 
brief analysis of that of Mr. Sprague [is all for which we now have space. 
It begins with some account of the origin and progress of the international 
idea, and its present state. It points out that too much should not be 
expected from codification ; that it must keep within such limits that the 
moral sanction will constantly strengthen and support it, and not, by 
attempting impossibilities, weaken the moral sanction ; and that a political 
code, though imperfect, is far more effective than a scientific code, though 
complete. It then considers the question of the constitution of an inter- 
national assembly of codification, and says very truly that “ the representa- 
tives who ought to be chosen to frame the code should be persons repre- 
senting most prominently the most diverse governments and the most 
diverse interests in their respective governments.” Under the head 
of “Substantive Public International Law” are considered those subjects 
which ought to be embraced in a codification and those which, by 
reason of diversities in sentiments, laws, and other circumstances, can best 
be provided for by special treaties. Under “ Judicative Public International 
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Law” is considered the proper constitution of a tribunal for the determina- 
tion of international controversies, and two are suggested : a high tribunal 
having the general jurisdiction, and a collateral tribunal of arbitration 
with a jurisdiction dependent on the option of contending powers. 
The chief difficulty is encountered when “Executive Public Inter- 
national Law” is considered, and in this the singular moderation and good 
sense of the author—not apt to be prominent characteristics in those who 
plan great changes—are specially conspicuous. While not limiting the 
sanctions of the law to those exclusively of a moral nature, he would still 
confine them to such as can be applied by impartial nations peaceably and 
without making one controversy the occasion for others of perhaps a more 
desperate and dangerous character. Penal provisions the author does not 
favor. The whole essay, as well as that of M. Paul Lacombe, is worthy of 
careful and thoughtful attention. They certainly do something towards 
preparing men’s minds for something better than the application of the 
“last reason of kings” to international disputes. 


G.LapsTone’s Homeric SyncHRONIsM.'—Mr. Gladstone’s last work is 
to be regarded as a continuation of his “ Homer and the Homeric Age” 
(1858) and “Juventus Mundi” (1870). Like them it is to be classed with 
such books as the standard German work Buchholz’s “ Homerische 
Realien.” Its object is to inquire into the ¢#ings mentioned as existing in 
the Homeric age. The natural conclusion of Mr. Gladstone’s labors in the 
field where he has wrought with such zeal and industry for so many years 
will be found in his “ Homeric Concordance,” or we might call it Index 
Rerum Homericarum. This work, of which two instaliments have already 
appeared in the Contemporary Review, under .the title “ Homeric 
Glossology,” will deal with questions of chronology, mythology, geography, 
and ethnography rather than with linguistic inquiries. ‘The present work 
has a practical aim, and its inquiries will interest a wider circle than that of 
scholars alone. He first handles the question of the site of Troy, and, 
after a succinct account of the theories and arguments of the more 
important topographers from Le Chevalier down to Schliemann, declares, 
on what seem sufficient grounds, for the identity of the recently excavated 
site on Hissarlik with the city around which once raged the combat 
between Trojans and Achaians. The second question which Mr. Glad- 
stone approaches is that of the native place of Homer. Defending the 
position with great freshness of thought and ingenuity of argument, he 
declares himself for a Aaditat in European Greece, and for a date prior to 
the Dorian conquest. This view, which had already been advanced in 
“Juventus Mundi,” is opposed to the prevailing one in two points: it 
places the great epic poet earlier by two centuries in time, and makes his 
home to have been the western instead of the eastern shore of the Archi- 


* ““Gladstone’s Homeric Synchronism.” An Enquiry into the Time and Place of 
Homer. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1876. 
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pelago. The arguments upon which Mr. Gladstone chiefly depends are 
such as the following: 1. The exploits and sufferings of the Achaians on 
the theme of the Iliad, but the Achaians, after the Dorian conquest, had 
sunk into insignificance. Rather, had the poet lived after 1104, would the 
Dorians, then supreme in the Peloponnesus, or the Ionians, then rising to 
greatness in Attica, have been the themes of epic song. In point of fact 
the existence of these two tribes is almost ignored. Dorians are only twice 
mentioned in Homer, and to the Ionians is always applied an epithet which 
seems to betoken effeminacy.' Another point which Mr. Gladstone makes 
yield an inference in support of his theory is that no trace is found in 
Homer of any accurate knowledge of the great Aolian tribe, which, imme- 
diately after the Ionian migration, had attained to power and importance. 
Such ignorance is easily explained on the supposition of Homer’s origin in 
Greece, but it would be inexplicable in an Aolian or an Ionian Greek. In 
a period closely following the Trojan war, the Trojan plain became a part 
of olis; Homer’s knowledge, then, of this plain, had he been an A<olian, 
or even an Asiatic Greek, living at the date commonly received, might 
have been expected to be somewhat accurate. He would not have 
described (Iliad xx.) two fountains of hot and cold water as springing forth 
just outside the city,while in reality the only such fountains are far up 
Mount Ida. Such inaccuracies receive indeed explanation in the license 
allowed to the epic poet, yet the very explanation is based on the suppo- 
sition of local ignorance. 

It will be natural to ask, how does Mr. Gladstone explain the existence 
of the tradition which represents the poems as originating on the eastern 
side of the Archipelago? As follows: On the victory of the Dorians and 
the rise of Sparta, the poetry-producing and poetry-loving element of the 
population migrated to Asia Minor and carried the poems with them. On 
that coast, in Smyrna, Rhodes, Colophon, Chios, by various bards the poems 
were sung, and local authorship was attributed to them. How different is 
the picture which a great German scholar has given us of the process by 
which the Iliad came into being! Ernst Curtius in the July number of 
this Review (1876) wrote substantially as follows : 

“Ts it not natural that, in the transparent mirror of the Homeric epics, the men 
among whom the deeds were wrought should retreat wholly out of sight, while we 
behold the exploits of the heroes? The heroes are the Achaians. Recollections of 
the contest were preserved in Smyrna, which the Ionians, with that objectivity which is 
an essential trait of a people or of an age in which epic poetry develops, surrender 
themselves to the subject-matter of the tale.” 

The remainder of the book examines how far the Egyptian records, so 
far as deciphered, shed light upon facts or events recorded in the Homeric 
poems, and discusses the general question of the extent of Homer’s know- 
ledge of foreign lands. Into this more special and minute investigation 
we can not enter, nor will this portion of the work attract the general reader. 


? éAxeyirwvac, tunic-trailing. 
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LirE OF THE Prince Consort.'—Although this second voiume of the 
Prince’s life covers but a space of six years, those years are the most event- 
ful in the reign of Queen Victoria. Commencing with the year 1848, a 
period of tribulation and tremor for most of the sovereigns of Europe, we 
are brought down to 1853, which witnessed England drifting into the 
Crimean War, respecting which Mr. Bright so eloquently warned the 
statesmen of the period. Mr. Martin’s second installment of his biography 
sets the Prince Consort in a new light. He has always been regarded as a 
conciliatory and peaceable man, but now we distinguish something of the 
diplomatist in him ; and the letters and documents published in the present 
volume demonstrate that he had considerable knowledge of the Eastern 
Question and much prescience in reading the political signs of the times. 
The veil is lifted upon the relations between several illustrious statesmen 
and the English Court, and it would appear that Lord Palmerston, who has 
always been regarded as the most popular minister of modern times, was 
not so popular with the Queen and the Prince Consort. The Prince 
especialiy appears to have been constrained in his attitude towards him: 
nor is it to be wondered at if the charges brought against Lord Palmerston 
of altering the Queen's despatches, using her name without authority, and 
concealing important matters from her, be correct, as there seems no reason 
to doubt. Very different was the feeling entertained by the Queen and her 
husband for Sir Robert Peel, of whom, writing to the Duchess Dowager of 
Saxe-Coburg, the Prince says, “Sir Robert Peel is to be buried to-day. 
The feeling in the country is absolutely not to be described. We have lost 
our trustiest friend and truest counsellor, the Throne its most valiant 
defender, the country its most open-minded of greatest statesmen.” The 
attitude assumed by the Prince at the time of the Chartist riots was more 
humane than that taken by many statesmen, and he expressed his determi- 
nation that, if it could possibly be avoided, the troops should not be allowed 
to come in contact with the rioters. ‘The volume details much of the labor 
which the Prince undertook in regard to public improvements, and also 
his exertions on behalf of the working classes. A considerable space is 
devoted to the project of the Great Exhibition of 1851, which originated 
with the Prince, who worked night and day to, make it successful. The 
Life will be completed in the next volume, which will come down to Christ- 
mas 1861, a period still remembered vividly in England for the shadow 
which fell across it by the Prince’s death. 


Ranet's Lire AND Letrers.*—Rahel Levin was a remarkable 
woman. Born at Berlin, in 1771, of Jewish parentage, her singular force 


? “ The Life of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort.” By Theodore Martin. 
Vol. II. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 

* “ Rahel, her Life and Letters.” By Mrs. Vaughan Jennings. London: H. S. 
King & Co. 
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of character soon rendered her distinguished. She was made to feel all 
the ignominy attaching to her race, and though her faith remained the 
same all through life, she was baptized for political reasons. Speaking of 
herself and her religion, she wrote: “ Nothing was ever taught me. I 
grew up in the wild forest of humanity, and Heaven took pity on me and 
saved me from what was base and untrue. But I could never have been 
taught religion. I look for that from above.” Notwithstanding her 
original obscurity, Rahel rose to be one of the most famous women of 
Berlin, and princes attended her social gatherings as well as the most 
eminent literary men of Germany. Humboldt, among others, testified to 
the originality of her mind, and said that it was impossible to be with her 
and not carry away the germs of thought from her conversation. 
Romance attaches to her union with Varnhagen von Ense, who fell in 
love with her at the age of eighteen, her own age at that time being thirty- 
two. She died in 1833, at Vienna, mourned by her husband and the many 
persons of both sexes who enjoyed her friendship. To an ordinary 
reader Rahel will not appear to be a remarkable woman; her influence is 
not so much that of the writer as of the thinker and talker. Neverthe- 
less these memorials of her are by no means destitute of interest. 


AURORA, A VOLUME OF VERSE.'—This volume, if in some respects one 
of the most enigmatical, is none the less one of the most characteristic ap- 
pearances in the literature of the present day. It illustrates both the ten- 
dency of speculation and the degree of poetic expression, which may be 
attained through high culture and carefully developed taste, without the 
gift which is always born with the true poet. From the first page to the 
last, the reader wanders in a sort of cloud-land, out of the dim atmosphere 
of which forms, more or less distinct, approach and recede, speak in faint, 
oracular whispers, or give dumb gestures and then disappear. We do not 
wonder that the book should have puzzled the English critics, and that 
certain of them should be divided in opinion whether it is a covert plea 
for the Church of Rome or a covert onset against the same. It is, in fact, 
the utterance of a devotional mysticism which has no clear consciousness 
of its own nature. It is governed by a presentiment of some impending 
change in the faith of men, but seems unable to foreshadow to itself the 
exact features of the change. This is, undeniably, the expression of an ex- 
isting spiritual condition, the extent of which we can not estimate, because 
it is still so occult and vague. The opening poem, “ Aurora,” which gives 
its name to the volume (prefaced with a quotation from the Rig-Veda San- 
hita), has these two stanzas : 


1 “ Aurora: A volume of Verse.” 12mo, pp. 266. London; Henry S. King & Co. 

















“She who shall come, is near! 
Yet, first, must there appear 
That woman-child wherefor Creation prayeth : 
Which Faith to Reason bears, 
And yet not his, but theirs, 
Of whom all things are born on Earth, through Faith. 


' 
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“ Even now adown the slopes, 
Fair Virtues, Loves, and Hopes, 
The wise Handmaidens of the Queen, are winging 
Their way with lamps and oil, 
And robes earth cannot soil, 
And time but broider with fresh jewels, bringing.” 


What does this mean? Is it the coming recognition of a feminine ele- 
ment in the Deity, prefigured as the “ woman-child ” and the “ Queen,” or 
is it the modern Romanist idea of the immaculately-conceived Virgin 
Mary? We are unable to answer the question, and we do not feel sure 
that the author could definitely answer it. The author, we have said; but 
the volume has evidently two authors,—man and wife, or sisters, we may 
surmise, since the poems are signed either “ A, A,” or “A. M.” Judging 
from purely intellectual testimony, we should say that both writers are 
women. The predominance of strong emotional expression, the absence 
of sharply outlined conceptions, the careless lapses of a metre which is gen- 
erally melodious, and the extravagance with which certain imaginative 
ideas are presented, lead us to this conclusion. But, whether men or 
women, we can not but acknowledge in the poems the power of a feeling 
which has compelled its own speech, although partly incompetent to find 
the words it requires. Whether the souls of the writers look forward to the 
revival of unquestioning faith, we can not deny that they are tremendously 
in earnest. Such poems as “The Voice of the New Church,” “ Hermes,” 
“The Genesis of Life,” and “ Psychometry,” were never written for the 
mere luxury of rhythm and sound which they contain; they breathe not 
only the desire for, but the belief in, the possibility of some form of life 
truer and purer than the world now possesses. Such a longing, as inde- 
pendent of any fixed form of faith, is always noble; and the volume though 
it stimulates rather than satisfies, suggests rather than explains, and points 
out a general direction rather than any prescribed path, can not fail of ac- 
complishing some good. 





RECENT GERMAN BOOKS. 
Tue EAsTERN Question.’—A timely contribution to the Eastern 
Question is the Discourse of Dr. Dillmann, Rector of the University of 


1 “ Der Verfall des Islam.” Rede zur Gedichtnissfeier der Friedrich-Wilhelm- Universitat 
zu Berlin am 3. August, 1876, von Dr, August Dillmann, Rector der Universitit, 
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Berlin, upon the decline of Islamism. After a vivid picture of the original 
power and the rapid spread of Islamism, the author shows that its decay 
was also working from the first in three false principles, which fail more and 
more in presence of the modern development of society. ‘The first is the 
troubled mixing of religion with worldly and political affairs; the second, 
the light estimate that Mohammed puts upon Man; and the third, his 
perverted and preposterous doctrine of Revelation, by which he sought 
to bind his followers forever to a blind obedience to his person and 
the letter of his Koran. It is obvious that no political intervention can 
arrest the doom of a system so utterly at war with the progress of 
the world. 


THE RUSSIAN AND THE GERMAN.’—Literature may create breaches be- 
tween peoples that diplomacy can notheal. Just now there is a good deal 
of chafing between the peoples of Germany and Russia, though their em- 
perors keep the peace openly. Such books as the Countess Ségur’s will not 
help neighborly feeling. It is astory of Russian country life, in high condi- 
tions, cleverly written, and carrying internal evidence of its substantial truth. 
It opens one’s eyes to the inner life of a people who with such ostensible 
signs of civilization, retain so much that is barbarous in domestic manners, 
and police administration. But this is not a mirror that Russians will 
like to look at themselves in, especially when German life is pictured in such 
pleasing contrast at their side. The revelation of coarseness and petty 
tyranny in domestic life, of police espionage and of brutal punishments— 
even to the corporal chastisement of women—may bea surprise to some; but 
we have known of like facts in Russia. The sting of the narrative is none 
the less sharp, in that everything is told in such anatural and credible way, 
and the style is so readable as to insure for it a very wide audience both 
in German and in French. 


GERMAN Home Lire.*—But the Germans, in turn, have the mirror held 
up to them in a volume reprinted in a tasteful manner from “ Fraser’s Maga- 
zine.” Every foreigner who has lived in Germany long enough to acquaint 
himself with the domestic life of her well-to-do people, knows how painfully 
true is this picture—especially of the German Frau. The gifted authoress 
who was transplanted from an English home to its German caricature, here 
makes the world the confidant of her experiences. There are happy 
exceptions; but it is a great risk, and commonly proves a sad mistake, for 
an English or American-bred girl, to marry a German, and worst of all a 
German officer. We doubt if many will take the risk after reading this 
undeniable sketch of German home life. 


1 “Russisch und Deutsch.” Von der Grafinn Ségur. Herder’sche, Verlagshandlung. 
Freiburg. 
* “German Home Life.” London: Longmans, Green & Co 1876. 
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Tue Limitations oF Discovery.’—The discourse upon the limita- 
tions of investigation and discovery in Nature, delivered by Professor Du 
Bois-Reymond in 1872, has reached a fourth edition, enlarged and im- 
proved. This address, conceived in a masterly spirit of science, deals 
hard blows at Materialism, and especially demonstrates the impossibility of 
conceiving of consciousness as originating from any mere change of posi- 
tion in atoms of carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen and oxygen. 


CHALDEAN GENEsIs."—Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch has honored the memory 
of Dr. George Smith, of the British Museum, by introducing his Chaldean 
Genesis to the German savans, with high encomium, and with special 
critical notes and appendices. The translation of the English into the 
German is by Mr. Hermann Delitzsch, and is marked by a close adherence 
to the original, and a transparent style. But inasmuch as the correct ren- 
dering of many English terms in such a work would require a knowledge 
of the subject-matter, Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch has carefully revised the 
translation by the light of the original Assyrian texts. As Dr. Smith’s book 
is already known to our readers in its original dress, we confine ourselves 
to a mention of Professor Delitzsch’s additions. ‘These consist of essays 
on the history of the deciphering of the cuneiform writing and of the exca- 
vations in Assyria; on the Babylonian names of the gods, considered both in 
an etymological and a mythological point of view; on the narratives of the 
creation, the fall, and the flood; the legend of the seven evil spirits, etc. 
Smith’s work, avowedly put forth as fragmentary, is commended by De- 
litzsch as “ masterful,” and forming an epoch in this department of study; 
much more is the work as enlarged and elucidated by the sixty pages of 
new matter from Delitzsch’s own hand, the most valuable contribution 
hitherto made to the elucidation of the Hebrew antediluvian history from 
Chaldean sources. The German edition is handsomely printed and illus- 
trated. 


Tue ZEITSCHRIFT,’—edited by Dr. W. Koner, for the Berlin Geograph- 
ical Society, has begun its eleventh year. No. 61 gives a sketch of the 
life of Werner Munzinger, the Swiss explorer. Like his brother Walther, 
who filled the chair of Jurisprudence at Berne, and became the leader 
of the Old-Catholic movement in Switzerland, he was sent to study law. 
Forsaking that, he studied oriental languages at Paris, went to Egypt, 
and thoroughly explored Abyssinia. He was appointed French consul at 


1“Uber die Grenzen des Naturerkennens ”; von Emil du Bois-Reymond. Leipzig: Von 
Veit. 

? “ George Smith's Chaldaische Genesis.” Autorisirte iibersetzung von Hermann Delitzsch, 
Nebst Erlauterungen und fortgesetzten Forschungen, von Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch. Leip- 
zig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche. 1876, 

3“ Zeitschrift” der Gesellschaff fir Erdkunde zu Berlin. Berlin: Dietrich Reiner. 
New York: L. W. Schmidt. 
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Massana, and Lord Napier found his advice of great importance in the 
conduct of the Abyssinian war. After the Khedive had made him gov- 
ernor of Massana, he was, while engaged in a commercial and military 
expedition, murdered by the Gallas. His devoted wife, an Abyssinian 
lady, shared his fate. 


THE Doctrine or Cocnition.'—To displace consciousness by cog- 
nition, to restrict “knowledge” to that which is appreciable through the 
senses, and “thought” to a product of nerve-mechanism, is the attempt 
of a school of Biology ably represented in Germany as well as in England. 
Dr. Mayer’s book is a contribution to this discussion, professedly from a 
purely physiological point of view; yet the author is obliged to have recourse 
to metaphysical reasoning in arguing against metaphysics. The truth is 
physiology and psychology so interlace each other, that it is impossible to rea- 
son conclusively from one without understanding both. We have no English 
terms that give the exact shade of distinction between Zrkenntniss and Be- 
wusstsein ; the former is best expressed by cognitio, especially the conception 
of something external to ourselves, the latter by comscientia, which implies 
‘ aknowing Self, distinguishable from the object known. Mayer argues that 
consciousness can not be separated from cognition; that there is no such 
thing as a continuous consciousness, no evidence of personal identity or of 
spiritual existence; that the notion of a soul or an immaterial substance 
rests upon an illusion; that the various experiences of consciousness,— 
even the notions of space, time, causality, etc., are but momentary effects 
of the nerve-apparatus of cognition. 

In a word, his book gives in a condensed form the physiological argu- 
ment for the monistic existence of man as a mechanism, in opposition to the 
dualistic notion of body and spirit. But, however potent Dr. Mayer is in 
his line of facts, those facts are but one-sided or half-sided, and Meta- 
physics remains in the undisturbed possession of facts of its own, as certain 
as any discovered by the microscope. 


Die VoLKsEELE.’—The best definition of this term is that of the 
author :—the totality of the intellectual and moral outcome of a nation, 
race, or community. Hence it does not denote a directly working force, 
but is simply an expression or formula for the sum of circumstances, condi- 
tions, and results. In other words, Dr. Reich is an apostle of Positivism in 
Germany, though more of a crammer like Buckle and Draper, than a phi- 
losopher like Comte and Spencer. Three hundred and twenty-six distinct 
authors are catalogued in his Appendix as references for facts and opinions, 
and a more indiscriminate medley could hardly be brought together. How 


1 “Die Lehre von der Erkenntniss,” vom physiologischen Standpunkte allgemein ver- 
standlich dargestellt, von Dr. med. A. Mayer in Mainz. Leipzig: Theodor Thomas. 
* “Studien tiber die Volkseele,” von Edward Reith, Doctor der Medicin, etc. Jena; 


Hermann Costenoble. 
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much wisdom he has gained by his multifarious reading may be inferred 
from this characterization of the people of the United States: nowhere in 
the world is there so much lack of principle, such want of consciousness 
in domestic life; nowhere so much intemperance, lunacy, and crime; with 
all their churchgoing and sanctimoniousness, the people, at large, are want- 
ing in true morality and true religion. Here is an author who puts himself 
forward as capable of philosophizing upon the statistics of society, yet 
makes no account of the fact that many of the criminals and paupers in 
the United States are foreigners, and that many of the opponents of 
laws for restraining intemperance and immorality, are the immigrants; but 
charges all excesses in American life to peculiarities of race and climate! 
This matches Buckle’s famous chapter on religion in Scotland. Mayer's 
whole treatment of America shows his inability to discriminate as to the 
worth of his authorities, and to digest his materials; indeed, it is the weak- 
ness of the school of Positivists, to gather together superficial phenomena 
and construe these as laws and powers; whereas man’s will and God’s will 
are continually active. 


A CRITIQUE OF SPIRITUALISM.'—Now that Mr. Alfred Russell Wallace 
has attempted to bring the phenomena of Spiritualism under the cover of 
science, into the British Association, there is a call for such a sober and ex- 
haustive criticism of his “Scientific Aspect of the Supernatural,” as Dr. A. 
Wiessner has given in “ Der wiedererstandene Wunderglaube.” The sub- 
ject can not be dismissed with a smile or a sneer, and Dr. Wiessner brings 
to it the force of logic, to prove that Spiritualism is not only contrary to 
the facts and laws of natural science, but is self-contradictory in its own 
arguments and evidences. “The notion of magic is inadmissible in a world 
governed by the laws of Causality.” Yet surely it is not unscientific to ad- 
mit the possibility of the Supernatural upon worthy grounds. 


PORTRAITS FROM CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE.’—Though one may 
not find in Julian Schmidt a Sainte-Beuve, nor even a Taine—much less a 
Lowell,—yet he is a clever feuilletonist, whose genial sketches of current 
literature and leading authors are worthy of a more permanent form than 
the journals and reviews in which they first appeared. In this volume, 
which is the fourth of a series of papers upon modern intellectual life, 
we have been particularly attracted by the articles on Strauss and on Eng- 
lish Romance. To Strauss he gives the credit of an earnest, truth-loving, 
conscientious man, who deeply probed his own consciousness, and accepted 
the results of this self-scrutiny, without regard to the fear of man. But 
he does not find in him a corresponding ripeness of culture, or maturity of 


! “Der wiedererstandene Wunderglaube.” LEine kritische Besprechung der spiritualis- 
tischen Phaénomene und Lehren, von Alexander Wiessner. Leipzig: Theodor Thomas, 

* “ Characterbilder aus der Zeitgendssischen Literatur,” von Julian Schmidt. Leipzig : 
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critical judgment. The lack of these is apparent in Strauss’s handiing of 
the question, “ Are we still Christians?” Schmidt shows that Christianity 
is nota system yet to be developed, it has been continuously unfolding itself 
for almost 2000 years; what it needs from age to age is not so much a re- 
construction of dogma, as the practical adaptation of its spirit to the necessi- 
ties of the time. “Christendom is in our blood. The highest ideals of 
our souls are rooted in the historical soil of Christendom.” 

The “Studies in English Romance” take a wide range both of generali- 
zation and characterization. He points out the tendency of the English 
novelist to concentrate interest in individual persons, sometimes at the ex- 
pense of the plot; his love of realization, in intense, minute word-picturing, 
or in the use of dialects; his fondness for humor, for satire, and occasion- 
ally for sensation. Schmidt enters into a somewhat minute analysis of the 
“Spectator,” of Smollet, Fielding, Scott, Dickens, and others, closing with 
an extended review of George Eliot’s “ Middlemarch.” Here one heartily 
agrees with him, anid still more as to “ Daniel Deronda,” in the wish that 
George Eliot would study more the art of condensation and of dramatic 
movement. These latter novels resemble Wagner’s later operas, with 
dreary wastes between passages of real force or beauty. We commend our 
genial German annotator to lovers of kindly and wholesome criticism. 


Tue InvisisLte CuurcuH.’—One of the best fruits of the ecclesiastical 
discussion so rife in Germany is the revision of Protestant traditions con- 
cerning the Church in its essence and in its relations with the State. Dr. 
Krauss has given a sharp critical analysis of the notion of the invisible 
Church as developed in Protestant dogmatics; the views of the pre-reform- 
ers, the conflicting doctrines of leading Reformers, the concrete forms into 
which these settled in the Reformed and Lutheran churches respectively, 
and the modifications of recent times. He would find the true solution of 
the problem in the substitution of the phrase “ Kingdom of God” for “ in- 
visible Church.” All those who through a life renewed by grace belong to 
the religion of Redemption, in their totality constitute the kingdom of God; 
while the Church is the organized communion that serves as the organ of 
the kingdom of God. The Church is the visible; but the Faith establishes 
itself only upon things that are not seen; and the spiritual apprehension of 
what is embraced therein is the kingdom of God. 

He maintains that the promise to Peter did not contemplate clothing 
the Church Universal with jurisdiction. “In the declaration which desig- 
nates the totality of Christian believers as ecclesia, Christ had no reference 
to the organized congregation after the death of Peter, and in the declara- 
tion which assigns to the Church a fixed jurisdiction, it is not the universal 
Church but the particular Church congregation, which is intended.” 

As to the relations of the Church to the State, Dr. Krauss is opposed 


* “Das protestantische Dogma von der unsichtbarer Kirche,” von Alfred Krauss, Pro- 
fessor der Theologie zu Strasburg. Gotha: F. A. Perthes. 
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equally to the free Church system and to an exclusive establishment. He 
holds that the Church should be independent in respect to its belief and to 
its spiritual administration, but in its rights and its moral functions should 
be not only protected but supported by the State. This is the notion that 
the Evangelical Church in Prussia is trying to reduce to practice under 
its new regime. Altogether Dr. Krauss’s book is a fresh and vigorous con- 
tribution to one of the most important questions of the time. 


Tue InpusTRIAL Crisis."—It is always a manly thing for an author 
or a leader of opinion to avow a change to which he has been forced by 
experience orconviction. With great frankness Councilor Oechelhaueser an- 
nounces his change from a life-long advocacy of protective tariffs to a hearty 
acceptance of free-trade. Born in an iron-district where he imbibed the 
doctrine of Protection with his mother’s milk, trained to look upon Free- 
Trade as a mischievous dilettanteism, he published twenty years ago, a de- 
fense of the protective system. Since then, his experience as Director of 
several important industries, his observation of strikes, and studies of the 
labor question have brought him over to the side of Free-Trade, which he 
now advocates with vigorous reasoning and a formidable array of statistics. 


MeEpIcAL.—A number of recent medical publications from the well- 
known house of Carl Czermak in Vienna, lie before us. The material ex- 
ecution is, for Germany, remarkably good. ‘To begin with the most impor- 
tant, we have from Dr. Ludwig Bandl* a monograph upon the rupture of 
the uterus. Inasmuch as especially in medicine and natural science, much 
yet remains to be done in the way of collecting through single observations 
the material out of which a coming generation will form views and ideas 
that shall approach nearer and nearer to absolute truth, one can not but 
welcome with delight such excellent monographs as this. Upon the basis 
of thirteen cases of his own observation the author describes and makes 
clear an anomaly of confinement, which if not recognized in time, must 
have a most fatal effect for mother and child. The recorded observations 
of others upon this happily rare occurrence are fully given and applied, 
and new hints are furnished for the treatment of it. 

We have Dr. Hoffmann’s Medical Guide through Vienna. Following 
other authors upon the scientific centers of Europe, especially Dr. Rigler 
upon Berlin, the author has produced a good hand-book of the institutions 
for medical education, infirmaries, and the sanitary administration of the 
Austrian capital, with the addition of the laws relating to the same and a 
list of medical men. The book is a condensed index of all matters pertain- 
ing to its subject, prepared with a diligent use of the best sources, and will 
be of special worth to the many young physicians who continually resort 


1 “Die Wirthschaftliche Krisis,” von Wilhelm Oechelhaueser. Kn. Preuss, Geheimer 
Commercienrath, Berlin: J. Springer. 
* Dr. Ludwig Bandl. Uber die Ruptur der Gebarmutter und ihre Mechanik. 
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to Vienna to enrich and expand their knowledge and experience for their 
profession, through the excellent means of instruction provided in that city. 
Dr. H. Hlasiwetz’s Introduction to Qualitative Chemical Analysis is a 
“remarkably compact and at the same time practically arranged method of 
chemical investigation—a serviceable hand-book for the laboratory. Dr. 
John Czerwinski’s “Compendium der Thermotherapie” gives a complete 
system of water treatment, based upon the experience of the author. He 
ascribes the healing effect, however, not to water in itself, but to the higher 
or lower degree of temperature, according to the case; hence the same 
effect might be produced by some other fluid, and in many cases by dry 
applications, hot or cold. 





RECENT FRENCH BOOKS. 


Domestics.’—In spite of a style which recalls Mr. Carlyle’s condemna- 
tion, “such resolution to be piquant is the besetting sin of innumerable 
persons of both sexes, and wofully mars any use there might otherwise be 
in their writing or their speaking,” this is an entertaining little volume. 
As the sub-title shows, it is not a discussion of the wages-fund theory, nor 
in any way connected with political economy, but a study rather of the 
servant as he is seen in the literature, especially the dramatic literature, of 
France. All lovers of Molieré and Marivaux know how important is the 
part of the valet and the soubrette. Like the clowns of Shakespeare, the 
valets de Molier? form a distinct line of business, always hitherto held at the 
Tueatre Francais by a first rate actor, and not likely now to degenerate in 
the hands of M. Coquelin, as those who have seen him will attest. It was 
the late Victor Lejour, we believe, who explained his never having had a 
piece played at the Comedie Francaise, by saying that he did not like a 
theatre “ou Jes valets sont les maitres.” M. Robert’s third chapter on the 
“valet de comédie révolutionaire” is by far the most entertaining. The 
son of the Italian commedie dell’arte, the grandson of the siave of Latin 
comedy, it is in Figaro that the valet comes to aclimax. Ruy Blas alone, if 
memory serves, is the only attempt in fiction to make a valet a hero of 
romance. Its plot was probably suggested by the real adventures of An- 
gelica Kaufman, possibly in turn influencing the deception of the gardener’s 
son, Claude Melnotte. M. Robert mentions the cook in the “ Avare,” but 
not his worthy scion in the “gendre de M. Poirier.” Nor is there to our 
mind, sufficient attention paid to “ High Life Below Stairs,” the excellent 
farce by Garrick, which Mr. Bartlett persists in crediting to Townley. There 
is in it a delicious reference to “Bob the Bishop,” not equaled even by 


1“ Les Domestiques,” étude de meeurs et d’histoire, by Edmond Robert. Paris: Ger- 
mer-Bailli¢re ; New York: F. W. Christern. Pp. 208. 
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any of the later legends of Leech and Keene. M. Robert seems to be 
better acquainted with English literature than are most French literateurs; 
of Spanish literature he knows less, and we can only regret that he did not 
note more fully the development by the genius of Cervantes of the practical- 
joking gracioso of Spanish comedy into the immortal Sancho Panza. The 
author refers casually to the “help” of this country, leaving perhaps to 
another hand a study well worth writing, of the differing influences exerted 
upon American society by the employment of “help” in New England, of 
imported domestics in New York, and of slaves in the South. For this the 
materials are abundant in our literature, although the immigrant, Irish or 
German or Swedish, has not been as well treated as the Yankee or the 
negro. In the novels of New England the “help” is especially prominent, 
and Sam Lawson is a worthy mate to Sam Weller or Corporal Trim. 


Tue History OF THE THIRD INVASION'—a very sumptuous work on 
the subject of the late Franco-German war—is marked by an agreeable 
style, great conscientiousness, and a decidedly independent spirit. 
M. Véron evidently does not seek for popularity by any deference to 
national prejudices and conceit in the ground that he takes regarding the 
causes, management, and issues of the war. In fact, his position is quite 
opposed to that of most of his countrymen on these questions, who 
appear to think that if the government had pursued a different course 
the final catastrophe would have been averted. His view of the political 
and military situation, all through, seems to be a candid and dispassionate 
one, and he gives good reasons for the overthrowal of the empire. Asa 
literary performance the work deserves high praise. ‘The volume, if a very 
large folio in portfolio can be called a volume, affords, by its great size, 
ample room for the full-page etchings of M. Langon, which are such a 
significant feature of it. The etchings were made on the spot by the artist 
who accompanied the army, and are doubtless faithful transcripts of actual 
scenes. The severe and terrible aspects of war make up the staple of 
these plates—the march, the conflict, after the battle, the interiors of 
hospitals, etc., being vividly portrayed. As an aid to a clearer apprehen- 
sion of the direful realities of a great military struggle these etchings are 
certainly successful. But as objects to give pleasure, some of them are too 
painfully suggestive to be agreeable. We suppose, however, that the artist 
did not purpose to do any thing more than to reproduce accurately the 
scenes that characterized the war and made it memorable. So we can 
respect his severe fidelity, though we may not like many of the sights that 
he pictures with so stern a realism. Critics of art could easily show how 
some of these etchings might be improved ; none, however, can deny their 
sincerity, vitality, and topographic truth. 

1«« La Troisiéme Invasion.” Premiére Partie de la Déclaration de la Guerre a la 


Capitulation de Sédan. Texte par M. Eugéne Véron; eaux-forte par M. Auguste 
Lancon. Paris: Librairie de l’Art, 3 Chaussée d’Antin. 1876. 
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CHAPTERS ON PaintING.—-The accomplished author of these chapters 
on painting’ succeeded in giving, in a narrow compass, some very clear and 
useful views of the topics which he discusses with such thorough knowledge 
and grace of style. The subjects of the treatise, nineteen in number, are 
among the most interesting in the range of modern art, embracing, with others, 
“ Religious Painting,” “ Show Portraits,” “ Familiar Portraiture,” “ Louis XIV. 
and the Grotesque,” “ Rustic Painting,” and “ Battle, Animal, Marine, and 
Hunting Pictures.” In treating these, the author selects some representative 
artist under each head, whose characteristics he graphically describes ; so we 
have with religious painting such masters as Spinello Aretino and Domenicho 
Ghirlandajo; with show portraits, Titian, Van Dyck, and Thomas Lau- 
rence; with familiar portraiture, Carl de Moor, Hogarth, and Reynolds; 
with landscape, Poussin and Claude ; and of the English school, Old Crome, 
Gainsborough, Constable, and Turner; and of the contemporary French 
school, Paul Huet, Jules Dupre and Theodore Rousseau. An etching of 
a work of the artist described is given in each case, so the illustrations, 
fifty in number, add greatly to the interest and value of the volume. The 
reader will recognize here the names of some of the most famous etchers 
of the Continent, among which Flameng, Brunet-Desbaines, Jacquemart, 
Gilbert, La Rat, Rajon, Martial, Greux, Courtney, Chavel, and Waltner 
are conspicuous. As regards paper, letterpress, and illustrations, the 
volume is a superb affair. It has been admirably translated under the 
superintendence of Mr. P. G. Hamerton, whose name is a good indorse- 
ment of its contents. 


L'ArT EN ALSACE-LORRAINE ”® is another notable volume, by the same 
author, which covers a period from the time of the ancient inhabitants to 
the present. M. Menard has here a wide and rich field, where he treats 
as pleasantly and instructively of medals, miniatures, monumental statuary, 
and sculptured images as of the famous masters who come under his 
review. Nothing can be fairer, it seems to us, than his biographical and 
critical notices, which make up so large a part of the volume. He 
evidently allows no national partiality to warp his judgment or diminish 
his appreciation of what is really valuable in art, whether the art have 
expression in grand cathedrals and famous paintings or in the ornamenta- 
tion of stoves and porcelain ware. The author treats both provinces after 
the same method; so whatever is specially notable in the art and artists 
of each region is discussed, not, of course, in an exhaustive way, but so 
that the reader gets a comprehensive and satisfactory view of the subject. 
The illustrations are helpful in this particular, as they are numerous and 
some of them of distinguished merit—there being in the book seventeen 

1 « Entretiens sur la Peinture,” par Réné Ménard, Rédacteur en chef de la Gazette 
des Beaux Afts, avec cinquante eaux-fortes. Paris: Librairie de l’Art, 3 Chaussée 


d’Antin. 1876. 
2 “L’Art en Alsace-Lorraine,” par Réné Ménard. Paris: Librairie de 1’Art, 


3 Chaussée d'Antin. 1876. 
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fine etchings and upwards of three hundred wood engravings. The 
American reader is likely to be interested more particularly in what is said 
of contemporary artists, seventy-four of whom are described—among them 
Bartholdi, Benner, Doré, Brion, Deck, Gluck, Ehrmann Steinhel, and 
Marchal of Alsatia, and Aubé, Boilvin, Frangais, Grandville, and Isabey of 
Lorraine. 


Goncourt’s Etcuincs.—This portfolio of etchings' contains twenty cha- 
racteristic examples. There is issued with them a life of the artist by Philippe 
Burty, who also gives a catalogue and brief descriptive notices of eighty-six 
other etchings of this artist. Jules de Goncourt was born in 1830 and died in 
1870. His artistic life was industrious and in many respects interesting. His 
biography by Burty is well told, and gives us a generous and sympathetic 
account of a career that ended in the very meridian of manhood. De 
Goncourt evidently had a good deal of versatility, and, with all his sensitive- 
ness to beauty, shows a vein of humor and an appreciation of the comic as 
well as the serious side of life. In this group of etchings, for effective 
characterization Zhe Monkey before the Mirror is an excellent specimen. 
There is a good deal to study in the Heads of Men and Women, where out 
of a few subjects is produced a wonderful variety of expressions ; Le Pornt- 
Neuf is full of vitality, and the rollicking gayety and“luxurious indolence 
of a part of the company represented, and the ridiculous quarrel going on 
in another part, make a striking contrast. The portraits of Ze Zour, 
Duclos, and Chardin ‘are very fine. But the etching that will be apt to 
arrest special attention, as representing powerfully a character that is droll, 
shrewd, good-natured, half-comic, with a certain dignity in spite of his 
queer figure and attire, is Zhomas Virelogue. 


LAFERRIERE’S Memoirs.—M. Laferriére, ‘the French actor, has been 
contributing to the Paris igare his “ Memoirs,” two series of which have 
now appeared in book form. Those familiar with the ingenuity of M. de 
Villemessant’s staff, can not but suspect that M. Laferriére’s manuscript has 
been revised and amplified before its appearance in the Paris paper. Some 
of the chapters are woven of material so thin that it is hardly possible to 
avoid the suspicion that, like American “ campaign charges,” they are “ made 
out of whole cloth,” or at least that they have been freely patched and 
pieced by the fertile fancy of the Figaro. For forty years M. Laferriére 
has been noted for his youthful appearance, and most marvellous indeed is 
the account he here gives of his mysterious elixir of youth, of its origin, 
and of the way in which he became possessed of it. After reading this tale 
of wonder, worthy of the inventive genius of the late Mr. Locke, the 
author of the “Moon Hoax” and the originator of the “ Aztec” children, 


? “Eaux-Fortes de Jules de Goncourt.” ‘‘Notice et Catalogue de Philippe 
Burty.” Paris: Librairie de l’Art, 3 Chaussée d’Antin. 1576. 
? Paris: Dentre. New York: S. French & Son. 1876, 
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and bearing a striking likeness to the startling stories told by the itinerant 
discoverer of the patent pill or potion, it is with small surprise that we see 
by the advertisements in the French newspapers that M. Laferriére’s elixir 
has been brought out with the usual flourish of trumpets and is now regu- 
larly on sale “ at all respectable druggists’.” Nor is this specimen of theat- 
rical thrift unique: Mlle. Félix, the elder sister of Rachel, is in like manner 
a vendor of nostrums. The chief value of the volumes is in the more or 
less iikely anecdotes with which they—like all actors’ books—abound. 
Two of the best are of the elder Dumas. The first piece at the Théatre 
Historique was the “Chevalier de Maison-Rouge,” in which Laferritre 
played. At the rehearsals Dumas, when alone, was amiable, but when out- 
siders were present, he was disagreeably autocratic. Once when the author 
was “showing off,” apparently before no one, Laferriére finally got rid of 
the fireman on duty, and Dumas at once resumed his tranquillity and at 
last went to sleep. The second play at the Théatre Historique was the 
“Ecole des Familles,” by another Dumas, Adolphe, not related to 
Alexandre. After the success of the piece on the first night, the author 
ventured to say to his celebrated namesake, “ Hereafter they will speak 
of the two Dumas as they do now of thetwo Corneilles.” Shaking hands 
with him, Alexandre Dumas at once said, “ Adieu, Thomas !” 





ART IN EUROPE 


Tue gradual increase, chiefly by bequest, of the great French and Eng- 
lish national galleries requires a corresponding extension of the space 
devoted to them in public buildings, and both the Louvre and the London 
National Gallery have been considerably enlarged of late. Perhaps some 
of your readers may like to know what has been done and how far the new 
arrangements appear to be successful. They may remember the well- 
known staircase by which people generally enter the picture-galleries of 
the Louvre—that staircase, to the left of the central pavilion, which goes 
up through a sort of tunnel, the least imposing of all the large public stair- 
cases in the building. When you reach the landing, you have the rooms 
full of drawings to your left, and the rooms full of paintings to your right. 
Formerly, before you got to the room where hangs Géricault’s Wreck of 
the Medusa, you had to pass through a hall adorned with big vases 
and paintings of indifferent merit, hung in a bad light and too high to be 
seen. All these are now removed elsewhere, the room has been entirely 
renovated and lighted from the roof, and it is filled completely with the 
collection bequeathed by M: Louis La Caze. Besides this, there are 
several other new rooms in the massive buildings which were added by 
Louis Napoleon, and they are made specially accessible by a magnificent 
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staircase, not yet finished, being in the condition of plainness which 
precedes sculptural decoration. The Louvre always gave a fine impression 
of spaciousness, and now it gives it more than, ever, especially from the 
vastness and elevation of certain ‘halls and staircases, the loftiest of the 
halls being that under the great pavilion. But the Louvre is not, and 
never will be, a good model for the construction of picture-galleries. Even 
the most recent parts of it are by no means the most convenient rooms for 
the exhibition of pictures that it would be possible to imagine. Some of 
the pictures can be seen, but not ail. Many of them are hung so high as 
to be practically out of sight, even in the rooms built in the days of Napo- 
leon III. A recent alteration in the Luxembourg has achieved by 
accident what no architect would ever willingly design. There is a corri- 
dor to connect the two sides of the building, narrow and lighted from 
above. ‘This corridor is low, so that when the authorities were obliged by 
the crowd of pictures to make use of it as a gallery, they could not possibly 
hang them out of sight. It is rather too narrow for some of the larger 
works, because you can hardly get far enough back from them to see them 
quite at their best, but this objection does not apply in the case of any of 
the cabinet pictures. The light in this corridor is excellent; and it is also 
good in some new rooms in,the Louvre, up in the attics, near the Marine 
Museum, these rooms also being but moderately high, so that a large 
picture, such as Delaroche’s Death of Queen Elizabeth, is sure to be 
very well seen there. I can not say much for the lighting of some of the 
new rooms in the English National Gallery. They are very fine-looking 
interiors, rather overdone in the decoration about the ceilings and 
cornices, but they are not in every instance so well lighted as they ought to 
have been. There is one room especially which imperatively requires 
more daylight, for it is scarcely possible to see any thing in it on an 
autumnal afternoon. I remember that in former times, when the old 
gallery was laughed at for its ugliness, some merciful defender 
of the architect answered that at any rate it was well lighted. So it 
was, and this is much indeed. The old rooms have been preserved, 
which, as the English are generaily rather economical about public build- 
ings, is certainly a permissible economy, and it is probable that at some 
future time the present fagade will make room for a nobler and better one, 
which might be so arranged as to gain a great deal of internal space 
between the old rooms and itself. The recent increase of space has been 
got by building at the back. The new buildings are handsomely, even 
splendidly, finished inside, with good materials in marble, wood, and metal. 
It has been said that all this splendor overpowers the pjctures; and so 
indeed it does during the first ten minutes while you are looking at each 
hall for the first time, but as soon as you begin to interest yourself in any 
one of the pictures; you forget the gilding. I can not say that I like the 
paper which has been selected for the walls, it seems to me of too bright 
ared; but the English taste in the choice of papers for all purposes is 
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dependent very much upon climate. Perhaps your readers would permit 
me a little digression on this subject of wall-papers. The English seem to 
be liking light-colored ones more and more, and the most prevalent taste in 
drawing-rooms approaches as near as possible to white itself. It seems 
strange at first sight that a nation situated in so cool a climate should have 
such a taste for chilly-looking walls. Fancy the effect of an ordinary Eng- 
lish drawing-room or bed-room in the autumn, before fires are lighted! It 
is all white together, ceiling, walls, marble chimney-piece, etc. Well, it zs 
chilly, but there is a reason for it. ‘The English live in a climate where 
there is not very much natural light, and where such light as there is will 
often be obscured by that thick canopy of coal-smoke which hangs over 
every English town, especially in the manufacturing districts. ‘They have 
found out by experience that a white interior reflects the light which enters 
it powerfully, while a dark interior absorbs the light, and ,so they prefer 
whiteness, to make the day longer in their rooms. Something of the same 
tendency is visible even in: picture-galleries. The English very frequently 
put papers behind pictures which a French critic would think injuriously 
bright. In the National Gallery, notwithstanding the plentiful use of black 
in the woodwork, the tendency in the decoration generally is towards an 
undesirable brightness. The objection about height is not so serious as I 
expected, in the new rooms of the National Gallery, at least for the pres- 
ent, because there is space enough to hang the pictures without putting 
them very much too high; but it is probable that as time advances, these 
rooms will all be crowded up to the ceiling, and then the highest pictures 
will be invisible for purposes of serious study. In a low gallery, like that 
corridor in the Luxembourg, there is no possibility of this. One artist has 
considerably suffered by the recent changes in the National Gallery, and 
that is Turner. In the old Turner room nearly all the most important 
pictures could be well seen; in the present room it is not so. The walls 
are crowded, and many works are hung very inconveniently for the 
student. A special room has been assigned to sketches and drawings by 
Turner, consisting of the Liber Studiorum series and specimens of his 
sketches from nature and compositions, very judiciously selected by Mr. 
Ruskin as examples of his different ways of taking memoranda and mak- 
ing use of them. Besides this there is a spacious but very plain room on 
the ground-floor, where the great stock of Turner’s studies and drawings is 
kept in excellent order. A large mahogany counter (or something very 
much resembling one) occupies the middle of the room, and the space 
under it is entirely filled by slides, something like the camera slides used 
by photographers. Each of these contains several drawings, framed in 
passe-partouts of light wood. In all there are about four hundred and fifty 
such framed drawings under the counter, and besides these, there are 
thousands upon thousands of sketches and memoranda, in boxes, which 
have not been framed. It is much to be regretted that Turner had not 
somebody to take care of ,his things in this way during his life, when they 
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were left in heaps in the disorder of his ill-kept house. The place occu- 
pied by Turner in the National Gallery is certainly disproportionate even 
for an English artist of the most distinguished genius. I never see the 
Turner pictures without longing for the power of rejecting some of the 
worst, and leaving the best to represent him. 

The leading artistic event of the month of October was the speech 
delivered at the Social Science Congress at Liverpool by Mr. Poynter, the 
Academician. Mr. Poynter is one of the few artists who have the gift of 
measured and well-controlled verbal expression. He does not blunder and 
make foolish one-sided statements as half-educated men do, but he grasps 
his subject all round, and gives it you by the right end. The main subject 
of, his address at J.iverpool was the difficulty of introducing good art into 
common English life, so as to make English existence pleasant and harmo- 
nious from the artistic point of view, which it certainly is far from being at 
present. Mr. Poynter did not waste any of his time or of that of his audi- 
ence in vain discussion about the influence of art upon society, but 
proceeded almost immediately to consider matters which are more easily 
ascertainable. Taking it for granted that a cultivated audience would 
consider visible artistic harmony desirable, he showed with the clearness of 
mind able to see things without illusion how difficult it is for England to attain 
this, and how improbable it is that the country will ever attain it. At the 
same time, not to give too absolutely hopeless a tone to his discourse, Mr. 
Poynter showed what were the causes of the present state of things, and 
also that some of them were preventible. One or two of his main points 
are well worth the consideration of Americans, who are liable to the same 
error as the speaker’s own countrymen. He showed that while the muni- 
cipal and governmental authorities in London do not now willingly of 
themselves erect eyesores in the metropolis, they nevertheless permit others 
to do so when they could quite easily prevent them. The most glaring 
instance of this is the treatment of the Thames. 


“ That whole districts,” says Mr. Poynter, “ should be given up to desolation in 
our large towns through the invasion of railways and their appurtenances is prob- 
ably unavoidable, at least under the hap-hazard arrangements which have gov- 
erned the growth of the railway system ;,but that the few spots favored by pic- 
turesqueness of grouping or real architectural beauty should have their charm 
destroyed at one blow by the intrusion of some hideous railway bridge or station, 
shows an amount of heartlessness on the part of the engineers who construct 
them and, I*may add, of the public who permits them, which would surprise us 
did we not know that a large section ofthe community admires in their hearts 
what is supposed to be a fine practical preference for utility over sentiment. Per- 
haps the most glaring results of this feeling are to be found in London. The 
views along the Thames from Westminster to London Bridge were continually 
picturesque and adorned with many beautiful architectural features. They were 
only marred in the public eye by the meanness of the buildings and wharves along 
the banks, and it was wisely determined to add the great improvement of quays, 
which, if they destroyed inevitably some of the picturesqueness dear to artists that 
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is always found among barges and water-side sheds, have undoubtedly added that 
architectural dignity which alone is worthy of a great city. Strange to say, what 
was given with one hand was more than taken away with the other; monster rail- 
way stations of hideous and, I may add, useless proportions were erected which 
overshadowed and dwarfed by contrast our beautiful water-side building, Somer- 
set House, and eclipsed by comparison the groups of spires and the beautiful dome 
which rise above the banks. Blackfriars Bridge, another of our finest architectural 
works, is flanked by two railway bridges which would appear to have been made 
ugly on purpose, and we are, alas, threatened with the disfigurement of another 
noble structure. It is not at all certain that London Bridge will not be eventually 
ruined by the addition of iron footways on each side, and the public are supposed 
to believe that these additions will not be objectionable ‘because they are to be 
covered with some trumpery Gothic ornament.” 


Mr. Poynter does not go so far as to wish that the use of iron should 
be abandoned, if it is found more convenient than stone, but he argues 
that it is by no means necessary to make all iron things ugly, and he espe- 
cially censures the absurd habit of trying to beautify such things by stick- 
ing incongruous ornament upon them. ‘The fact is, that the utilitarian and 
artistic states of mind are so widely different that they have a difficulty in 
working harmoniously ; but I do think that every project which in its reali- 
zation might possibly mar the beauty of a great city ought to be sub- 
mitted, before its execution, to a committee of persons whose taste had 
been really cultivated by the study of art. What was objectionable in the 
project might be eliminated by them without interfering with its utility. 
The quays of the Thames are useful and beautiful at the same time. The 
railway bridges might have been made as easily to combine the two qualities 
as the older bridges of London and Blackfriars. P. G. HAMERTON. 





SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 


THE PROJECT of carrying the waters of the Mediterranean Sea into the 
desert of Sahara has for some years occupied the attention of the French 
people, and has been the subject.of many discussions, It has long 
been surmised that portions of this desert were below the level of the 
sea, and in 1873 Captain Roudaire, of the French army, accompanied by 
Captain Noll, established the fact by direct measurements, and ascertained 
that if communication with the Mediterranean were opened a vast area 
of desert country south of Algeria and Tunis would be submerged, with 
the formation of a great inland sea. In 1874 a commission was formed, 
under the direction of M. Roudaire, and surveys of the southern districts of 
Algeria were made, with a view to the determination of the contour-lines 
which this body of water would have. Several old lake-basins were found, 
some of them not entirely dry, which the chief of the commission believes 
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he is able to identify with bodies of water mentioned by ancient geographers, 
but which have long since disappeared. M. Roudaire estimates the area of 
the sea to be formed by the admission of water into these depressed regions 
in Algeria as 6000 square kilometers, or more than 2300 square miles. The 
mean depth would be fifteen meters, varying in the central portions from 
twenty to twenty-seven meters. ‘Toward the west and south-west the land 
rises rapidly, in such a way that vessels of the heaviest tonnage would be able 
to approach the shore and find good harborage. ‘Toward the north, how- 
ever, the inclination of the ground is very gradual. As, in order to the com- 
pletion of the plan, it was necessary to make a similar examination of the part 
of the low lands lying in Tunisian territory, M. Roudaire was commissioned 
by the Ministry of Public Instruction to undertake this also, and in the spring 
of 1876, assisted by M. Baronnet, a civil engineer, he accomplished the survey 
of this region. It is estimated that the area of the country capable of sub- 
mersion is at least half as great as that in Algeria just mentioned, and that 
the depth of the water will vary in different parts from twenty meters to forty 
meters in the central region. The land which would be covered with the 
waters of the future sea is now an arid desert, with oases scattered here and 
there, settled and cultivated ground. None of these, it is said, will be sub- 
merged, as they are upon elevated portions of the tract, and will become 
islands. As to the execution of the project no insuperable obstacle exists, 
since it will require only the construction of a canal from the Gulf of Gabés 
to the nearest basin, as the main portion of the work, and some shorter ones 
farther inland. ‘The principal canal will be but 12.5 miles in length, and not 
difficult of construction—though for a short distance the land through which it 
must be cut has an elevation of forty-six meters—as no hard rocks are present, 
and there will be required merely excavation of earth or sand for the most 
pert. Besides the undoubted commercial advantages to be gained by thus 
inundating the sterile desert, and, while converting its shores into fertile lands, 
furnishing in addition a convenient highway for the valuable products of the 
nearer portions of Central Africa to the Mediterranean and thence to the ports 
of Europe, it is anticipated that important climatic changes will be produced 
over a large portion of the adjoining country, as a result of the presence of 
such an expanse of water, and that the southern slopes of the Aurés Mount- 
ains, which now prevent the moisture raised by evaporation from the Medi- 
terranean from reaching the interior, will be abundantly supplied with water. 
This opinion of M. Roudaire is shared by M. de Lesseps, a firm believer in 
the practicability of the enterprise, who has already witnessed results of a like 
nature in the country about the Bitter Lakes since the completion of the 
Suez Canal. 

In conTRAST with this proposal to convert dry land into a sea may be placed 
the extensive works executed in the Netherlands, by which large areas of 
fertile land have been rescued from the ocean and converted into habitable 
and productive territories. A Sketch of the Public Works in the Netherlands 
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by L. C. Van Kerkwyk, prepared for the U. S. Centennial Exposition, gives 
the area thus reclaimed within the present century as not less than 1190 
square kilometers, or 460 square miles. Works now in progress for connecting 
the island of Ameland with the shore of Friesland will add to this from fifty 
to one hundred square miles of cultivable land. The prospective work of 
draining the southern portion of the Zuyder Zee is the most important of all, 
This gigantic enterprise has been under consideration for a number of years, 
and a commission has been appointed by the Dutch Government for a detailed 
investigation of the measures to be adopted in carrying out the project, and 
of the condition of the land which will thus be reclaimed and regained ; for 
it must be remembered that this vast body of water was the permanent result 
of a mighty storm and inundation in the thirteenth century. The plan pro- 
posed is to build a dyke from Enkhuizen to the island of Urk, and thence to 
the coast of Overyssel south of the Keteldiep, one of the effluents of the 
Yssel, the water thus inclosed being afterward removed by pumping, as was 
successfully done in the case of the great Haarlem Lake. It is estimated that 
this will add to the country a productive territory equal to one eighteenth of 
its present area, and amounting to more than 750 square miles. Such an 
undertaking must necessarily be the work of years, but it seems not unlikely 
that its successful accomplishment may be witnessed ere the close of the 
century. 

THE ENGLISH EXPEDITION to the arctic regions under Captain Nares, with 
the Alert and the Discovery, returned without having accomplished the jour- 
ney to the north pole, but this was only one of the objects of the exploration, 
which must be said to have been, on the whole, an eminent success. For 
though Captain Nares gives it as his decided opinion that to reach the pole 
is impracticable, if not impossible, he has the glory of having attained the 
highest latitude yet reached by any arctic explorer, and has brought back 
results of great value to science. The party appear to have fallen upon a 
season of exceptional rigor, and to have encountered extraordinary obstacles, 
which were met with admirable courage and perseverance. That under these 
adverse circumstances they should have reached a latitude of 83° 20’ is no 
small achievement. The opinion expressed by the commander of the expe- 
dition that a sea of permanent ice covers a wide region surrounding the poie 
is neither in accordance with the observations of other polar voyagers nor 
likely to be generally accepted, and it should not be suffered to act as a check 
upon further enterprise in this direction; for though the attainment of the 
pole is itself a matter of comparatively little moment, the knowledge that may 
be gained by an extended exploration of these northern solitudes is of the 
highest interest and importance, especially in its bearing upon the question of 
the figure and climate of the earth in remote ages. Furthermore, the fact 
that the latest expedition reached a higher point than any previous one is not 
of itself calculated to impress the belief that succeeding explorers may not go 
still farther, and even in some favorable season reach the pole itself, 
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IN A PAPER upon the mutual effect of two sounds, published not long since, 
Professor A. M. Mayer repr ts some new and unexpected results which are 
likely to find valuable appucations. He shows that the sensation df one 
sound may be completely obliterated by the action on the ear of another 
more intense and lower sound, while, on the contrary, a sound, even when 
intense, can not obliterate the sensation of a sound lower than itself in pitch, 
Besides the use of these principles in studying the relative intensities of 
sounds, they will find a most important application in the orchestra, with 
reference to the proper disposition of the instruments and the regulation of 
the relative intensities of squnds of high and low pitch, in order to produce 
the effects designed by the composer. It often happens that the instruments 
yielding acute sounds are completely overpowered or lose their characteristic 
quality when those producing intense sounds of lower pitch are played with 
them, an evil easily avoided by proper attention to these simple laws. 

THE FAMILIAR EXPERIMENT in which a light sphere is sustained upon a 
vertical jet of water has recently been investigated mathematically by Professor 
E. Hagenbach, who gives a simple explanation of the phenomenon. The 
column of liquid, as it strikes the ball, spreads over a portion of its surface in 
consequence of its adhesion, and is then thrown off in diverging lines, the 
portion which follows the surface being necessarily curved along a consider- 
able arc. The centrifugal force of the liquid in passing along this curve 
produces an action the resultant of which tends to move the ball in a direc- 
tion nearly perpendicular to that of the stream, and this, with the pressure 
caused by the impact of the fluid stream, keeps the ball steadily suspended and 
generally rotating about its center more or less rapidly. ‘The explanation is 
defective in taking no account of the diminution of pressure in the interior of 
the jet, where it meets the ball, in consequence of the inertia of the diverging 
portions of the water thrown off, which materially aids in producing the result 
observed. In a late number of Poggendorff’s Annalen Professor Reuleaux 
describes as a novelty a similar experiment witnessed by him in this country, 
in the workshop of Messrs. Westinghouse & Co., where a ball five inches in 
diameter was supported by a stream of air issuing under great pressure from 
a narrow orifice, and inclined at a considerable angle. The action is similar 
to that observed in the case of a liquid jet, except that’ the adhesion, which 
plays such an important part in the former case, is here less prominent, the 
effective agent being the momentum of the particles of the air-stream as it 
spreads out in a conical form around the ball, which results in the formation 
of a partial vacuum in its interior. This tends to draw the ball into the axis 
of the current, where it is met by the force of the blast, the two forces acting 
together to keep it sustained. The experiment can hardly be said to be new 
in this country, as it has certainly been often exhibited in the physical lecture- 
room, and Mr, E. S. Ritchie, of Boston, has for many years supplied appara- 
tus for performing essentially the same thing with various interesting modifi- 
cations. ARTHUR W. WRIGHT. 
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THE EXxXposiTION at Philadelphia, which closed on the 1oth of Novem- 
ber, possessed a double character—a national and an_ international. 
Although the ostensible purpose of the exposition was the celebration of 
the Centennial of American independence, yet it was largely the interna- 
tional character of the affair which gave it importance and which will leave 
its permanent effects upon the nation. Nothing has occurred in its history 
which has so completely brought out and defined the general position of 
the United States with reference to other nations, as has the Exposition, 
just closed. At every international exposition the country in which it is 
held is, of course, expected to present the most complete if not the finest 
array of exhibits. This expectation was realized at Philadelphia; but the 
productions of foreign countries were exhibited ona scale quite satisfactory 
to the general spectator. From the four quarters of the globe there was 
gathered together a collection as varied, imposing, and excellent as that 
shown at any other world’s fair. There was an appreciative attendance of 
foreigners and a multitudinous assemblage of American spectators. The 
result has been that while the exposition has satisfied the curiosity, 
enlarged the knowledge, and gratified the patriotism of the people of this 
country, it has also enabled the rest of the world to understand, as never 
before, the resources, institutions, and civilization of the United States. 
The social and commercial benefits are already manifesting themselves ; 
but they will become more and more apparent, especially in their interna- 
tional aspects, as time elapses. The exposition may have had defects in 
certain particulars ; but, considered as a whole, it was such as to cause the 
utmost gratification. The treatment of the foreign exhibitors, after the 
formal closing of the exposition, was, however, not such as ought to have 
been expected from our custom-house officials. The difficulties and 
annoyances encountered in the appraisement of goods might have been 
alleviated, if not avoided, by the presence of a larger and more polite force 
of officials. If the custom-house officers of the country should be efficient 
and courteous at any time, they should be so on such an occasion as this. 
The “Customs” regulations ‘of most countries are becoming less and less 
rigid and less and less annoying to the traveler and the trader. Until we 
reach that happy but distant period when custom-houses shall be abol- 
ished, let there be every effort made to lighten the burden of their annoy- 
ances. In this connection we notice that the preparations for the next 
international exposition, which is to be held at Paris in 1878, are going 
forward, notwithstanding the warlike aspect of European affairs and the 
discouragements which Germany throws in its way. No effort will be 
spared by the French to make the exposition a magnificent success. 

THE POLITICAL AGITATION in the United States consequent upon the 
uncertain result of the Presidential election drew the popular mind from a 
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proper contemplation of the successful termination of the great Interna- 
tional exposition. The political situation developed all sorts of grave 
problems and conjectures. The people took an almost unprecedented 
interest in the election, but their interest was intensified by the events 
subsequent to the election. The popular mind was never more active and 
alert, and never more receptive of doubts and conjectures; at the same 
time there has been a decided disposition to pursue the path of safety and 
order, to avoid violence and uphold the government. In the midst of the 
excitement came the brief but timely proclamation of President Grant 
-declaring the noble sentiment, which all parties commend, that “no 
man worthy of the office of President should be willing to hold it if 
counted in or placed there by fraud. Either party can afford to be disap 
pointed in the result. The country can not afford to have the result 
tainted by the suspicion of illegal or false returns.” The lesson of the 
hour is, that the singular defects in the method of electing the President, 
which have existed since the foundation of the government, should be 
remedied without delay. It is not so much desirable that there should be 
a radical change in the method of electing the President as that the method 
of making the returns, and that of counting the votes and declaring the 
results, be rendered fixed and definite. In an emergency such as that 
through which we have been passing it must always be remembered that 
the tranquillity and prosperity of the country are identical, and that both 
are superior to the triumph of any party or faction. The stability and per- 
manence of our free but complicated institutions are constantly put to the 
test, while all monarchical governments await with interest the further 
result of what they still call our “experiment.” The vote of the Electoral 
College in some of the States not having proved satisfactory to both the 
great parties into which the country is divided, the contest for the Presidency 
seems to have been transferred to Washington, where all political attention is 
now concentrated. The work before Congress will be of the most serious and 
important character, calling for calmness in the midst of excitement, impar- 
tiality in the midst of partisanship, and adherence to the true constitutional 
doctrines in the midst of the utmost diversity of opinion. The country looks 
for the end with impatience but yet with deep anxiety, and with fervent hopes 
that the right will prevail and the government will be preserved. No one 
ought to expect that this will be accomplished except by fair, peaceful, and 
legal processes. 

WHILE THIS COUNTRY has been disturbed by the agitation attendant upon 
a Presidential election, the result of which remained in doubt and difficulty, 
Europe has been vexing itself over the great political question of modern 
times—the Eastern Question.. It has all along been the hope of Christen- 
dom that there might be a satisfactory settlement of the controversies 
lately arising through Turkish misrule and barbarity. The conference 
announced to be held by the principal powers interested, strengthened this 
hope. The situation seems to demand a guarantee that Turkey shall pro- 
tect Christians within her territory, prevent outrages against the common 
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humanity, and grant certain rights of self-government to the discontented 
provinces. Precisely how this guarantee shall be furnished is the momen- 
tous question. Russian occupation might furnish it; but this England 
might not allow, except to a limited extent. There is a suspicion as 
prevalent as ever that Russia means ultimately to possess the territory of 
European Turkey; while at the same time England means to pre- 
vent all attempts at Russian aggrandizement in the East which 
will in any way endanger her supremacy in India. Constantinople, 
it is said, must be free. Questions of empire are so mingled 
with questions of humanity that it is difficult to determine by. 
what motives governments are actuated in this state of affairs. The 
several heads of the governments most directly concerned in the solution 
of the problem publicly protest that they intend to keep the peace, and 
shail do so as long as their rights and the rights of humanity are left 
unimpaired. They counsel moderation and a resort to friendly mediation. 
Accompanying these declarations there are the usual menaces that if the 
use of force becomes necessary, it shall be with terrible energy and persist- 
ence. These menaces, together with the continuance of warlike prepara- 
tions during the ‘Turkish armistice, are the elements which disquiet 
Europe. But will the international sentiment of the age permit any nation 
to precipitate the horrors of what would probably be the greatest war of 
modern times without the existence of something more than a mere pretext ? 
Must not a plain necessity be shown? Intervention is at all times 
hazardous when unsolicited ; it is doubly so in the complicated condition 
of affairs which confronts us in the East. But there is room for a peace- 
ful adjustment, if all parties are willing to be just. The people of 
America, although not so deeply interested as those of Europe in the 
peaceful settlement of the Eastern Question, in all its forms, are yet 
sufficiently so to heartily deplore a resort to war; for the highest good of 
each nation is the peace and prosperity of all the rest. 


IT Is A MATTER upon which the nations ought to congratulate them- 
selves that, amidst the rumors of and preparations for war, there are 
signs of progress in international law reform and arbitration. The 
annual conference of the Association for the ‘Reform and Codification of 
the Law of Nations, held at Bremen, and that of the American branch, the 
International Code Committee, held at Philadelphia, form a step in the 
movement which was initiated a few years ago by jurists, statesmen, and 
philanthropists, on both sides of the Atlantic, and which has for its object 
the reform of the Jaw of nations and the establishment of a system of 
arbitration, more or less complete, for international differences. The 
unsettled condition of Europe is at present unfavorable to the calm and 
unprejudiced discussion of many international questions ; but there seems 
no good reason why the progress of international legal science should be 
materially retarded by political disturbances. It would seem, rather, that 
the efforts of statesmen and jurists should be redoubled, at such a time, to 
procure the improvement and settiement of the law of nations. 








